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NEW SCHOLASTICISM 


A QuarTERLY Review or PHILOsoPpHY 


VotumeE XII JANUARY, 1938 Numsrr 1 


MODERN PHYSICS AND RELIGION 


HE relations between religion and physics involve one of 


the oldest and most fundamental problems of philosophy. 


The question concerning these relations has indeed engaged the 
attention of the most profound thinkers in every period of his- 
tory. Not only great theologians, and philosophers, such as 
Plato, Descartes, and Leibnitz, but also eminent physicists, 
such as Kepler, Newton, and Faraday, have expressed an idea 
which leads inevitably from physics to religion—the idea that 
the harmony which manifests itself in physical phenomena must 
be traced to a supernatural Intelligence as founder of this 
harmony. 

This idea, however, has been discussed so much by competent 
scholars that it is hardly in order for us to discuss it further 
here, but it is well worth while for us to consider certain new 
conclusions that have resulted from the modern developments 
in physics and which seem to strengthen the religious senti- 
ments of one interested in modern physics. A new path from 
physics to religion has been discovered with result that physics 
itself recognizes a necessary limit to its knowledge of things 
physical. But if there be such limit to man’s scientific knowl- 
edge of the physical, then, from the very outset, the irreligious 
conclusions of the pseudo-philosophers who in advocating athe- 
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istic ideas resort persistently but not plausibly to physics become 
meaningless. If inanimate nature itself places limitation on 
physical science, it is certainly presumptuous for anyone to 
raise objections of pretended physical nature against the teach- 
ings of religion. 

The development of physics in the twentieth century has 
enabled physicists to understand better and better these natural 
limitations to physical exploration into the essence of things. 
The physical laws which according to the atheistic philosophy 
of things were to displace the idea of a deity have lost much of 
the splendor with which they were at one time invested. In the 
physics of today the laws of nature have a much more modest 
part than they did in the physics of the nineteenth century. 

Doubts as to the absolute validity of the laws of nature were 
expressed by competent physicists for the first time in the Six- 
ties of last century. Those doubts first arose in connection with 
a law with which the layman is familiar from everyday ex- 
perience. The essential statement of this particular law is that 
if we bring into contact two objects of different temperature, 
the warmer object becomes cooler and the cooler object becomes 
warmer. We regard it as certain that a percolator placed over 
a fire becomes warmer, or that a glass of orangeade put into a 
refrigerator becomes cooler. No one has observed in everyday 
life an exception to this natural law, known to physicists as 
“ the second law of heat.” Nevertheless, Boltzmann, the great 
physicist of Vienna, was able to show, some seventy years ago, 
that the assumption of atoms leads, of necessity, to the conclu- 
sion that exception to that second law of heat must be possible. 
If physics believes in the existence of atoms, then, as Boltzmann 
maintained, physics can no longer accept as valid the second law 
without granting the possibility of exception to it. 

It is a consequence of the exceeding minuteness of atoms that 
in everyday life exception to the second law is extremely rare, 
but such exceptions may be observed by experiment if processes 
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be studied in which only a relatively small number of atoms are 
involved. The physicist has opportunity to study such phe- 
nomena if, for instance, he observes minute particles of gold 
suspended in a liquid—which particles are so minute that 
through a microscope they reveal their existence but not their 
true shape. These particles indulge irregular zigzag motions 
which often contradict the second law of heat. 

The discovery that one of the basic laws of nature suffers ex- 
ception is certainly one of the most important in the history 
of physics. This discovery, as already mentioned, has resulted 
from the atomistic concept of nature. There has been in this 
twentieth century a great extension and deepening of the atom- 
istic idea. There has also been in this century a new develop- 
ment which has proved more general and more profound than 
the discovery made by Boltzmann. Within the last ten years 
the science of wave-mechanics has developed as a new branch 
of theoretical physics. We may express the underlying idea 
of wave-mechanics in very general form by saying that either 
particles or waves may be assumed as the object of all physical 
phenomena, but that the two concepts are equivalent. As neces- 
sary consequence of this idea there has resulted the notion that 
the ultimate particles of which matter is composed are some- 
thing hazy, of indeterminable position, of indeterminable 
motion, and of indeterminable size and shape. It is not possi- 
ble to avoid the conclusion that a single ultimate particle can 
never be the object of physical consideration, and that it is 
therefore unreasonable to apply the methods of physics and the 
laws of nature to individual particles. The single particle as 
individual is not subject to the laws of physics and its behavior 
cannot possibly be described in the language of physics. Only 
assemblies of particles can be the object of physical considera- 
tion, and the behavior of such assemblies is regulated only in 
a statistical sense by definite relations, which we term laws of 
nature. This is the modern conception of physical law. 
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If, however, physical laws possess only a statistical validity, 
if they are to be understood only in a statistical sense, then it 
is absurd to apply these laws to objects which are so unique 
that assemblies of them cannot be conceived. But the universe 
is by its very nature a unique object. From the standpoint of 
physics, the universe includes every material existence, and so 
the idea of a second universe separate from the one in which 
we exist is altogether illogical and self-contradictory. Not even 
in thought can the universe be multiplied or duplicated, because 
by multiplication or duplication it would necessarily cease to 
be the universe. Hence, it is simply impossible to consider 
the universe from a statistical point of view. 

The same is true in still higher degree of processes which 
the universe might undergo and which cannot be thought of as 
occurring more than once. We can hardly imagine a process 
more unique than the coming-into-existence of the universe. It 
seems tc be utterly meaningless to consider such process from 
the standpoint of physical law, whether it be by way of affirma- 
tion or by way of negation. 

These last remarks do not, of course, exclude in any way the 
possibility of what is termed a physics of the universe if we 
understand physics of the universe to be the science of largest- 
scale processes which take place within the actually explored 
part of the universe. It is evident to any layman that we may 
speak of motion within the universe but that it is absurd to 
speak of a motion of the universe as a whole. And what holds 
for motion as mechanical phenomena holds no less for all kinds 
of physical phenomena. 

A concept which is fundamental to atheistic literature is the 
idea of the universe as being infinite in space and time. Man’s 
desire for the existence of the infinite is so deep that even the 
incredulous person who does not believe in a deity of infinite 
power seeks a substitute for it by endowing the universe 
with infinity. Modern science, however, is getting farther and 
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farther away from the belief in an infinite universe. Most of 
the physicists who seriously consider problems of the universe 
do not believe in an infinite extension of the world of stars, nor 
do they believe that the starry universe has always existed and 
will always continue to exist. Furthermore, modern science 
even submits very definite numerical values for the dimensions 
and the age of the universe. Enormous as these values seem to 
be, their relative smallness is surprising. To express the matter 
in a few non-technical words—the greatest distances which ap- 
pear possible within the universe from the theoretical stand- 
point do not exceed more than ten times the largest measured 
distances, that is, the distances between the most remote astro- 
nomical objects that have been observed by the modern giant 
telescopes. And the age of the world of stars which we observe 
proves to be scarcely greater, or at least not more than a few 
times greater, than the age of definite terrestrial minerals, 
estimated by reliable methods to be two billion years. 

The longest possible distance would be that travelled by a ray 
of light in that period of two billion years, or, as we may say, a 
distance of two billion light-years. We must keep in mind that 
light travels so fast as to require only eight minutes to make 
the enormous distance between our sun and the earth—that 
distance being so great that a streamlined train would need 
about one hundred years to make the journey. 

There are various reasons why theoretical physicists believe 
in the finite extension of the universe, just one of which will be 
mentioned here—a reason developed by me in several scientific 
papers. This reason is derived from the theory of relativity, 
which holds that what we term proper energy is to be ascribed 
to all matter as such. It may be remarked in passing that we 
determine the proper energy by multiplying the mass by the 
square of the velocity of light. The universe as such has its 
proper energy. And what we term gravitational energy is also 
to be ascribed to the universe, as effect of universal gravitation, 
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and the amount of this gravitational energy is to be subtracted 
from the proper energy. It is now obvious that the resultant 
energy, namely, the proper energy, diminished by the amount of 
the gravitational energy, cannot be less than zero, and in this 
way we get an upper limit to the mass of the universe. 

The upper limit at which we thus arrive proves to be about 
a billion times as great as the mass of the star-system to which 
our sun belongs, namely, the galaxy, or milky way system. 
The value thus deduced agrees very well with values derived 
by other physicists, who have started from entirely different 
assumptions. 

Modern physics and modern astronomy thus lead to the con- 
clusion that the universe is of finite extension and of finite 
duration. To put the matter in other words—various facts 
point to the conclusion that the longest possible distance within 
the universe is not much greater than the longest distance 
hitherto actually measured, and that the age of our star system 
is not much greater than the age of terrestrial minerals. 
Finally, it must be noted that this scientific conclusion is in 
very interesting agreement with the religious idea of creation. 

The relation between physics and religion is supported by 
still another group of scientific discoveries. In complete opposi- 
tion to the atheistic theory, modern science may well distinguish 
between a past and a future of the universe. Physicists became 
aware of this fact as early as the middle of the nineteenth 
century. At that time they recognized the fact that the energy 
of the universe must gradually be entirely transformed into 
heat of a uniform temperature. As ultimate result of this trans- 
formation all processes in the universe are to have an end. 
After suffering this heat-death, as it is called, the universe 
wil! nevertheless possess the same quantity of energy as did the 
former living world, but no physical event, no movement, no 
electrical or magnetic phenomenon, not even radiation or con- 
duction of heat, will be possible in that defunct world. 
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A second tendency in the universe is revealed by the spectra 
of the most remote star systems. This tendency is usually 
interpreted as an expansion of the universe, but perhaps it may 
be interpreted in another way, as pointed out by me in an 
address at the occasion of the recent Harvard Tercentenary.* 

For theoretical reasons, which cannot be set forth here in 
detail, we may assume, as I have demonstrated, the existence 
of extremely small primordial energy elements and may further 
assume that each of the particles composing light loses just one 
primordial energy element in each vibration, or in travelling one 
wave-length. By calculating in this manner the total loss of the 
energy of light rays in the universe, we find it to be identical 
with the total production of energy by all the stars and star- 
systems. And perhaps the energy which is liberated in the form 
of primordial energy-elements is the source of the radiation of 
the star-systems. 

In whatever way we interpret that fundamental phenomenon 
which reveals itself in the spectra of the far-distant star-systems, 
one important conclusion seems to result—namely, that the 
perceptibility of the universe must be confined to finite dis- 
tances, because a particle of light loses entirely its energy in 
travelling two billion light years. 

Thus, on two sides there seems to be a barrier to physical re- 
search. The scientist finds an upper limit to his exploration, 
if he tries to penetrate into distances beyond two billion light- 
years, and he finds a lower limit if he wants to concern himself 
with a single ultimate particle of matter, because he cannot 
apply to the single ultimate particle what we call the laws of 
nature. In view of these facts the assertion of the monistic 
philosophy that the phenomena of our inner life should be 
subject to physical laws is absurdly presumptuous. 

Very great is the progress made in physics within the last few 


1Cf. A. Haas, “ The Size of the Universe and the Fundamental Constants 
of Physics,” Science, Vol. 84 (1936), pp. 578-579. 
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decades, and very remarkable is the number of important dis- 


coveries, among which one of the most significant is the dis- 
covery of boundaries to man’s knowledge of the physical. The 
modern physicist is happy in the progress that has been made 
in the exploration of the explorable, but he is at the same time 
quite conscious of the natural limitations to his science; and 
he feels that beyond those limitations there is much which can- 
not be the object of scientific research but only of humble 
veneration. 


ArtTuour Haas. 
Notre Dame University. 
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ST. THOMAS ON ONTOLOGICAL TRUTH 


I 


HIS paper was occasioned by a highly interesting and 

provocative work * which has received little attention either 
in this country or abroad. Penned by Amato Masnovo of the 
University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, the work mentioned is 
primarily a criticism of certain theories of Cardinal Mercier 
on the foundation of ontological truth and the foundation of 
intrinsic possibility. On both these questions, Masnovo main- 
tains, Cardinal Mercier and the Louvain school generally de- 
part from the traditional Scholastic, and more particularly 
from the true Thomistic, opinion.’ 

Masnovo argues cogently, his criticism is basic and on the 
whole rather devastating. If the conclusions which he draws 
are warranted, then Mercier has erred very seriously on at least 
two fundamentally important theses in metaphysics, and has 
arrived at conclusions altogether foreign to the thought of 
St. Thomas. 

For the purposes of this discussion the problem of ontological 
truth alone is of interest, and moreover, only that aspect of the 
problem which touches on the terms of the disagreement between 
Mercier and Masnovo. Even in this narrowed field the proce- 
dure is to be determined chiefly by the fact that both parties to 
the dispute accept in general the principles of St. Thomas, and 
both claim to found their contentions directly upon his doctrine. 
It should be determinable, therefore, from the writings of 
Aquinas which of these two eminent teachers has greater justi- 


1Problemi di Metafisica e di Criteriologia (Milano), Societ& Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1930. 

? Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 25-27. René Kremer, C.SS.R., writing in the 
Revue Néo-Scolastique (1932, pp. 410-412), disavows any responsibility on 
the part of the present Louvain school for Cardinal Mercier’s personal 
theories. Masnovo’s criticism, accordingly, will be taken as applying to 
Mercier alone. 
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fication for his claim. It seemed advisable to summarize briefly 
Cardinal Mercier’s treatment of the problem of ontological 
truth and to sketch Masnovo’s criticism before passing on to 
an examination of St. Thomas. 

Cardinal Mercier, claiming the authority of St. Thomas, 
wished to establish a theory of ontological truth with respect 
to the human intellect.* We call a thing true, he claims, which 
is conformed to the mental type by means of which we represent 
to ourselves its nature. “ La vérité est la conformité d’une chose 
considerée actuellement, avec la nature supposée connue, de 
cette chose.” * Thus we speak of true gold, true wine, a true 
friend and the like. We call this truth ontological truth, and 
this means that it is an attribute proper to “thing” or to the 
“object thought,” rather than to thought itself. This truth 
is also denominated metaphysical or transcendental, to indicate 
that it is an attribute which is proper to being as such, and 
common to all beings.° 

If the mind has not knowledge of the nature of a thing pre- 
sented to it, has not an tdée-type with which this thing can be 
identified, then it cannot say that the object is a true this 
or that.° 

Not that Mercier would contend that a thing has no onto- 
logical truth apart from human perception, for 


Dans l’ordre ontologique, ]’Intelligence supréme est la cause ex- 
emplaire de toute réalité, et il est juste d’en conclure que tout étre 
est vrai 4 raison de sa conformité avec une idée divine: nous ne songeons 
pas & nier l’existence de cet ordre.’ 


% Métaphysique Générale, Cinquiéme Edition Revue; Alcan (Paris, 1910), 
182 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 184. 5 Ibid., p. 185. 

* Ibid., p. 186. “Ne connaissons-nous aucun type idéal avec lequel la 
chose que nous considérons soit manifestement identifiable, nous nous ab- 
stenons de dire que la chose est véritablement telle ou telle, nous déclarons 
ne pas savoir ce qu’en vérité elle est, nous restons en doute sur sa vraie 
nature.” 


Ibid., p. 195. 
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According to Mercier, therefore, the thing has an ontological 
truth anterior to our knowledge by its conformity to the divine 
intellect. Without an idea-type in our minds to which the thing 
presented may be referred, the object possesses no spectfic 
ontological truth for us; but this is not to say that prior to our 
knowledge a thing has no ontological truth: the existence in 
our minds of a concept of its nature is necessary only for the 
knowledge of an object’s ontological truth. Mercier unfortu- 
nately does not always make clear when he is referring to onto- 
logical truth and when to knowledge of ontological truth. We 
are, however, not even warranted in equating the terms “ knowl- 
edge of ontological truth” and “ ontological truth by relation 
to the human intellect,” as the sequel should make clear. Thus, 
when he maintains that ontological truth by relation to the 
human intellect is a transcendental property of being, he most 
certainly does not intend to convey the absurd notion that 
knowledge of such truth is an attribute of being. 

Mercier is not unaware of the objections of those who con- 
sider that a transcendental ontological truth can find its correla- 
tive term in the divine intellect alone. But on this hypothesis 
we must either admit some form of ontologism or intuitionism 
or else prepare to subordinate all our judgments on ontological 
truth to a knowledge of God. Intuitionism is out of the question 
and we cannot, he contends, subordinate our judgments on the 
truth of things to a demonstration of the existence and attributes 
of God. We must admit that the atheist can know at least that 
some things are true.* To the contention that an immutable 
truth cannot be founded on a relation to a fallible intellect, he 
replies that ontological truth may arise concerning the generic 
properties of beings, and on these the intellect is not disposed 
to err.® It is an equivocation to maintain that the divine being 

8 Ibid., p. 189: “ Qui, enfin, subordonne ses jugements sur la vérité des 
choses, & une démonstration de l’existence de Dieu, de son infinie sagesse 


et de sa conception idéale, éternelle, des oeuvres créées? ” 
® Ibid., pp. 190, 191. 
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alone furnishes an explicative reason for the unity and immuta- 
bility of ontological truth; for while it is correct to say that in 
the ontological order all being is true by reason of its conformity 
with a divine idea, and while one should not think of denying 
the existence of this order, still, one must first establish it—“ il 
faut commencer par |’établir.” *° 

If the existence of God is demonstrable, Mercier insists, it is 
on the double condition that there exist principles, whose truth 
for us is independent of the affirmation of God’s existence, and 
that there subsist contingent beings, subjects of application of 
these principles, whose metaphysical truth is founded on some- 
thing other than the divine essence.** Those who maintain that 
the specific characters of ontological truth can be validated only 
by postulating a necessary relation of all being to an infinite 
intellect, ‘‘ ont commis un vice de méthode en confondant |’ordre 
analytique avec l’ordre ontologique.” The unity, immutability 
and eternity of metaphysical truth have nothing in common 
with the unity, necessity and eternity of the divine being 
and the divine ideas.” 

The important question still remains to be answered: Can we 
maintain that this ontological truth by relation to the human 
intellect is a transcendental property of being? Is this genus 
of ontological truth universally applicable to all being? Mercier 
affirms that it is, and offers two proofs for its transcendental 
character. 

In the first place, if we look into our experience, we find 
that there is no one of the ten categories of being to which we 
do not attribute truth. Thus in the province of relation we say: 


1° Thid., p. 195. 11 Tbid., p. 195. 

2 This distinction between ontological and “analytic” order is very 
important for Mercier’s case. His contention seems to be that the unity, 
immutability and necessity of ontological truth by relation to the human 
intellect (in the “analytic” order) are from the fact that the possible 
idée-type is a concept of an essence, and thus relatively one, immutable and 
necessary. 
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“Le talent crée une vraie supériorité”; we attribute truth to 
quality: “ L’affinité est une véritable propriété chimique ”; 
we attribute truth to substance, to quantity, to action and to 
passion, and so through all the other predicaments, speaking 
frequently as we do of “ true numbers,” maintaining that the 
sphere of action of spiritual substances is not a true place nor 
their continuous duration a true time. We ascribe truth to 
natural things and to artificial things, and even to purely 
mental beings as when we ask “ if analogy is a true abstraction, 
if it can engender a true universality.” 

Dans ces divers exemples, il est aisé de voir que la définition du vrai 
ontologique exposée au début de cette étude se vérifie toujours: Un étre, 


n’importe & quelle catégorie il appartienne, est vrai lorsqu’il est 
conforme & |’idée que nous devons nous faire de sa nature.!® 


The transcendental character of ontological truth can also 
be verified a priori. In nature, “ being,” which is limited only 
by non-being, and the human intellect, which is potens omnia 
fiert, are correlative terms. Only nothingness is unintelligible. 
There is nothing which is not being, and nothing of which the 
human intellect is not physically capable of knowing the nature. 
As soon as a thing has generated in the mind an idea of what it 
is, it suffices to bring together with this ideal conception a sub- 
ject that it embraces in its extension to see an ontological truth 
arise. Thus all being is the subject of ontological truth.” 

Patently, the only conclusion that follows from these premises 
is that all being can be true. And Mercier admits this reserva- 
tion. It is not the actual conformity to the human intellect that 
is predicable transcendentally of being, but the capacity to be 
so conformed. 


En effet, la conformité actuelle de l’intelligence humaine avec les 
choses n’est pas essentielle; il est seulement essentielle que les choses 
puissent engendrer cette conformité dans l’intelligence.*® 


13 Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 14 Tbid., p. 197. 
18 Tbid., p. 197: “ Pour affirmer que les choses ont toutes une relation 
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Mercier’s conception of ontological truth is thus really three- 
fold: 1) The correspondence of all things with the divine mind, 
which correspondence is necessary and essential ; ** 2) an actual 
conformity of at least some things to our minds: this is the 
ontological truth of common experience, dependent on the idée- 
type of the nature of a reality; 3) the potential conformity of 
all being to the human intellect, which Mercier claims deserves 
the title transcendental ontological truth. 


II 


The objections of Masnovo to Mercier’s thesis are manifold. 
After preliminary chidings on what he terms the “ oscillations ” 
of Mercier on the exact nature of ontological truth, he settles 
down to trenchant criticism of Mercier’s entire position. 

The distinction which Mercier draws between ontological 
and “ analytic ” order with respect to ontological truth, appears 
to Masnovo to lack clarity and to be of doubtful validity. If it 
were a case of distinguishing between the foundation for being 
and the foundation for being known of an identical ontological 
truth, then the distinction might be acceptable, but a “ double 
conception ” of ontological truth is quite without meaning.” 


actuelle de conformité avec une intelligence, il faudrait savoir qu’il existe 
une intelligence & la comprehension de laquelle rien n’échappe. Or, qu’il 
existe une pareille intelligence, nous ne le nions pas, mais en ce moment 
nous sommes censés l’ignorer et, au moment owt s’élaborent les premiéres 
notions métaphysique, nous l’ignorons de fait.” 

16 Thid., p. 201: “ Toutes les choses créées répondent adéquatement & l’idée 
éternelle que Dieu se fait de leur nature: cette correspondance adéquate est 
leur vérité. Cette vérité, on le voit, leur est essentielle. Par rapport 4 elle, 
la vérité qui consiste dans la conformité des choses avec l’intelligence 
humaine n’est que secondaire et accidentelle.” 

17 Masnovo, op. cit., pp. 26, 27: “Lo capirei se questa distinzione por- 
tasse a investigare, rispetto all ’identica verita ontologica, nell’un caso le 
fonti onde ha di essere e nell’altro le fonti onde ha di essere conosciuta; 
ma quando, come per il card. Mercier, porta a concepire duplicemente, io 
non ne comprendo pit il significato.” This last statement of Masnovo is 
difficult to understand in the light of a concession which he makes to 
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The consideration of moment, however, is this: Cardinal 
Mercier wishes to maintain an ontological truth, a transcen- 
dental property of being, by relation to the human intellect, and 
this position is wholly untenable. For St. Thomas, whom 
Mercier would have as his authority, truth as a transcendental 


property of being exists only by adequation to the divine 
intellect.*® 

Mercier’s fear that this position will lead to intuitionism is 
ill-founded, for it is by no means necessary to conclude that 
because the divine intellect is the required term for the existence 
of the relation of ontological truth, that it is the required term 
for an intuctive knowledge of this relation. According to St. 
Thomas and his true followers, one cannot speak of a transcen- 
dental ontological truth before the cognition of God; but this 
cognition is never intuitive but always deductive.*® 

Equally indefensible is another preoccupation: that this 


Mercier later in his criticism. It is his contention throughout that onto- 
logical truth is found properly in the relation of things to the divine intel- 
lect, and then on page 31 he says: “ Tutti questi argomenti (of Mercier) 
si assomano in un appello alla coscienza umana trasparente nel linguaggio. 
Ebbene, in virtti di esso appello, io concedo facilmente Vesistenza di una 
verita, diciamola pure ontologica nella quale lV’ ‘ adaequatio rei’ si calcola 
per ordine ‘ad intellectum humanum.’ This seems certainly to partake 
of the nature of a double conception of ontological truth, one with regard 
to the human, the other with regard to the divine intellect, though what 
Masnovo probably meant to deny was the third member of what I have 
called Mercier’s threefold conception. 

18 Tbid., p. 27: “ Egli vuole, parlarci come San Tomaso, di verita onto- 
logica, proprieta trascendentale dell’ente; ma, diversamente da S. Tomaso, 
pel quale essa sta solo nell’adaequatio rei ad intellectum divinum, ce la vuol 
dare anche senza ricorrere a questo divino intelletto.” 

1° Thid., p. 28: “ Nella verita ontologica trascendentale asserita, in senso 
esclusivo, comme adaequatio rei ad intellectum divinum egli vede far capo- 
lino l’intuizionismo solo perché quest’intelletto divino lo concepisce (e attri- 
buisce poi agli altri la sua concezione) non come un termine correlativo 
onde l’adaequatio rei ha semplicemente di essere, ma come termine correla- 
tivo onde ha insieme intuitivamente conosciuta ... la coincidenza nell’intel- 
letto divino di termine correlativo mezzo a noi di cognizione intuitiva e di 
termine correlativo di essere rispetto alla verita ontologica trascendentale 
non é necessaria.” 
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theory would make all other knowledge dependent on our knowl- 
edge of God. For the legitimacy of this preoccupation depends 
on the supposition that logical truth has its discerning criterion 
in some transcendental ontological truth, and since knowledge of 
ontological truth is achieved through reasoning, it cannot be the 
criterion of that logical truth which precedes reasoning. Hence 
Mercier’s supposition that a transcendental ontological truth is 
the criterion of all logical truth is false, and thereby also the 
“ preoccupation ”’ that depends on it.”° 

Masnovo, as we have seen, is willing, in virtue of Mercier’s 
appeal to the consciousness of humanity as revealed in language, 
to concede to him the existence of a truth of things, which we 
may even call ontological truth, by relation to the human 
intellect. 


Ma la vera questione qui non é gia sulla esistenza di una qualsiasi 
verit’ denominata o da denominarsi ontologica per ordine all’intelletto 
umano; é@ invece sulla esistenza, per ordine all’intelletto umano, di una 
verita ontologica, proprieta universale e necessaria 0, con una sola 
parola, trascendentale dell’ente. 


The existence of an ontological truth by relation to the human 
intellect aside, there can never develop from this relation a 


2° Ibid., pp. 29, 30. We have perhaps unduly abbreviated Masnovo’s dis- 
cussion on this point, but for considerations that seem to render suspect 
his interpretation. In the first place, Mercier does not maintain that the 
theory in question would make ali our knowledge dependent on a knowledge 
of God, but merely our judgments on ontological truth. Cf. Mercier, op. 
cit., p. 189: “ Qui, enfin, subordonne ses jugements sur la vérité des choses, 
& une démonstration de l’existence de Dieu etc.” Secondly, the connection 
between Mercier’s rejection of this theory and his dicta on the criterion of 
truth is a connection inferred by Masnovo and not stated explicitly by 
Mercier. Masnovo has, without documentation, taken two independently 
stated positions (one in the Métaphysique Générale, the other in the 
Critériologie, 4th ed., p. 28) and “read in” a connection between them 
that may or may not exist, interchanging without warrant in the process 
such terms as “ontological truth” and “ knowledge of ontological truth.” 
For the rest, it seemed inadvisable to sidetrack the major point at issue 
by discussion of a problem upon which there is so little agreement among 
Scholastic authors. 
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transcendental and universal ontological truth; and it is only 
a transcendental and necessary truth which should interest 
philosophy proper. The accidental and mutable characters of 
beings are not within the province of metaphysics. Further- 
more, the consciousness of humanity can never attest to a trans- 
cendental or necessary truth; for consciousness attests the ex- 
istence, the fact; never the nature or necessity of these.”* 

Whatever we may say of an ontological truth by relation to 
the human intellect, we can never rightly predicate of it neces- 
sity or transcendency. Masnovo dismisses as absurd Mercier’s 
attempt to prove the transcendental and necessary character of 
ontological truth by relation to the human intellect from the 
fact that our intellect is “ porENs omnia fieri.” * 

The examples which Mercier gives, to support his contention 
that the truth of a being (wine, for example) is constituted for 
us by its conformity to an ideal type in our intellect, are of no 
philosophical significance, since the facts adduced in these 
suppose the knowledge of many natures, and reveal nothing of 
their transcendental or essential relationships.” 

In support of his criticism Masnovo adduces a passage from 
St. Thomas (JI, q. 16, a. 1): 


Res autem intellecta ad intellectum aliquem potest habere ordinem 
vel per se vel per accidens. Per se quidem habet ordinem ad intellectum, 
a quo dependet secundum suum esse: per accidens autem ad intellectum, 
a quo cognoscibilis est. ... Iudicium autem de re non sumitur secundum 
id quod inest ei per accidens, sed secundum quod inest ei per se. Unde 
unaquaeque res dicitur vera absolute secundum ordinem ad intellectum 
a quo dependet. Et inde est quod res artificiales dicuntur verae per 
ordinem ad intellectum nostrum: ... Et similiter res naturales dicuntur 
esse verae, secundum quod assequuntur similitudinem specierum quae 


*1 Tbid., p. 31. 

22 Ibid., pp. 31, 32: “® poi manifestamente vano il tentativo di rac- 
cogliere la transcendentalita 0 NECESSITA della verita ontologica mercierana 
da cid che l’intelletto umano é POTENS omnia fieri.” 

23 Thid., p. 32. 
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sunt in mente divina. Dicitur enim verus lapis, quia assequitur pro- 
priam lapidis naturam secundum praeconceptionem intellectus divini. 
Sie ergo veritas principaliter est in intellectu, secundario vero in rebus 
secundum quod comparantur ad intellectum ut ad principium. 


Masnovo proceeds to draw the lesson from these arguments.” 
For St. Thomas, it would seem: “ solo quando l’ordine verso 
Vintelletto sia per sé, vale a dire, motivato dalla dipendenza 
nell’essere, ‘res dicitur vera absolute’.” Artificial things 
possess this ordination per se to the human intellect, but natural 
things, which alone are the concern of metaphysics or ontology, 
bear this relation per se only to the divine intellect. The con- 
clusion therefore is drawn: 

E perché, diversamente dall’efficacia pratica dei vari intelletti umani, 


quella dell’intelletto divino, secondo la dottrina di San Tomaso (conforme 
del resto a verit&), @ insostituibile ed infallibile, ne segue che l’ordine 


delle cose naturali al divino intelletto @ necessario o essenziale o 
trascendentale, come pili piaccia dire: e la verita ontologica che ne 
risulta con diritto esclusivo, verita trascendentale.”® 


The relation of natural things to the divine intellect alone is 
essential and necessary, and therefore the ontological truth 
which results from that relation has the exclusive right to be 
denominated transcendental. Is it not in fact contradictory, 
Masnovo asks, to derive truth per se of natural things—truth 
necessary, essential or transcendental—from the comparison of 
things to the human intellect, toward which they have only 
an accidental relation, and on which they are in no way de- 
pendent quoad esse?”® The human intellect is, moreover, by 
nature contingent and fallible. Thus: 

Una verita inseparabile dalle cose (naturali) calcolata per ordine 
ad un intelletto, che pud non essere pur essendo queste stesse cose; e 
che, mentre é, pud concepire oppostamente il medesimo o in tempi 
diversi trattandosi dell’identico soggetto umano, o anche nello stesso 
tempo trattandosi di pit soggetti.?” 


* Ibid., p. 33. 2° Ibid., p. 34. 
*5 Ibid., p. 33. 27 Ibid., p. 34, footnote 1. 
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Cardinal Mercier, having posited two ontological end transcen- 
dental truths, one with reference to the divine and one respect- 
ing the human intellect, is forced to maintain the infallibility 
of the human intellect in order to avoid a contradiction in 
terms.”* 

Mercier is guilty of a final contradiction. For, after maintain- 
ing (Ontologie, 5th ed., p. 184) that, “la vérité est la con- 
formité d’une chose, considerée actuellement, avec la nature 
supposée connue, de cette chose,” he admits (Ibid., p. 197) that 
the only conclusion which follows from his premises is that 
“ toute chose peut étre vraie.” Masnovo complains: “ La verita 
ontologica trascendentale in questione il card. Mercier, all’inizio 
nel corso dello studio, ’ha sempre prospettata . . . non gia 
come una potenzialitaé, ma come un attualita, non gid come 
una ‘ possibilitas adequationis ’ ma come un ‘ adaequatio ’.” * 

Before going further, a point must be clarified. Throughout 
Masnovo’s criticism, and especially in his interpretation of the 
passage from the Summa Theologica, there is noticeable a subtle 
identification of the terms “per se” and “ transcendental,” 
and for this no proof is adduced. That these two terms, or 
even the expressions “ transcendental ” and “ absolutely,” con- 
vey exactly the same meaning in all cases is very much open to 
question. When we refer to substance as “ens per se” we 
don’t mean “ transcendental being,” nor do “ absolute being ” 

*8 Tbid., p. 34. If we keep in mind that Mercier’s conception of onto- 
logical truth is really threefold, as detailed above (pp. 5, 6), we see that 
much of the alleged contradiction disappears. It seems clear that Mercier 
never meint to maintain that actual conformity to our intellect was a 
transcendental property of being (an absurd position), yet, as already 
noted, he does fail to make clear on many occasions the particular kind of 
truth to which he is referring. When Mercier speaks of ontological truth 
as actual conformity to an idea-type in the human mind, he is analyzing 
some common facts of experience in order to determine how we recognize 
that an object before us, purporting to be wine, for example, is true wine. 
Mercier, then, would claim only the capacity to be conformed to the human 
intellect as an attribute applicable to being as such; while actual con- 


formity is necessary for us to recognize the ontological truth of a being. 
Masnovo’s real case here is against the looseness of Mercier’s expression. 
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and “ transcendental being ” carry the same significance. Thus 
when St. Thomas says, “ (Res) Per se quidem habet ordinem ad 
> and “ una- 
quaeque res dicitur vera absolute secundum ordinem ad intel- 


intellectum, a quo dependet secundum suum esse’ 


lectum a quo dependet,” at the same time characterizing the 
relation of things to the human intellect as per accidens, 
Masnovo takes this to mean that transcendental truth exists by 
relation to the divine intellect alone. This interpretation is not 
necessarily correct, and in view of certain other passages from 
St. Thomas, rather difficult to sustain. As far as the writer can 
determine the term “ transcendental” (transcendentalis) was 
not in the vocabulary of St. Thomas, and it is a pure gratuity 
‘ 


to interpret as synonymous with it the expressions 
and “ absolute.” 


‘per se” 
Interpreted literally, then, the passage from 
St. Thomas says simply that truth absolutely and per se exists 
by relation to the divine rather than to the human intellect. 


III 


This conviction, regarding the priority and necessity of onto- 
logical truth by relation to the divine intellect, is repeated often. 
Thus, “res aliqua principalius dicitur vera in ordine ad veri- 
tatem intellectus divini.” *° St. Thomas speaks of that truth 
which is found in created things, “in quibus dicitur veritas, 
secundum quod res creata imitatur suum principium, scilicet 
intellectum divinum.” ** And in the 10th article, q. 1 De 
Veritate: ‘ Et sic patet quod res quaelibet in comparatione ad 
intellectum divinum vera est”; and “ comparatio rei ad intel- 
lectum divinum est essentialis; secundum eam per se dicitur 
vera.” Elsewhere he is no less explicit on this point. “ Veritas 


*° The term “ transcendens ”— not “ transcendentalis ”— is used by St. 
Thomas; thus Verit., xxi, 3, but it is never applied directly to truth in any 
major discussion of the nature of truth. For Masnovo’s identification of 
the terms mentioned, cf. quotation above (note 25). 

8° Verit., i, 4. 81 Verit., i, 7. 
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etiam rerum est secundum quod conformantur suo principio, 
scilicet intellectui divino”; ** or, “ veritas autem intellectus 
divini est secundum quam res naturales dicuntur verae, quae 
est omnino immutabilis.” ** 

It is evident, moreover, that this truth of things by relation 
to the divine intellect is predicated of all being without excep- 
tion, that is, this ontological truth is a transcendental attribute 
of being. For, “ Omnia sunt vera veritate primo sicut exem- 
plari primo ”; ** and, “ ex hoc enim wnumquodque verum dici- 


tur quod imitatur exemplar divinum.” *° 


Or even more clearly: 
“Si vero loquamur de veritate secundum quod est in rebus, sic 
omnes sunt verae una prima veritate, cui wnumquodque as- 
similatur secundum suam entitatem.” ** A passage from the 
commentary of the Saint on the Perthermeneias is perhaps 
more explicit than any other on the transcendental character 
of this ontological truth coming from the relation of things to 


the divine intellect. 


Et quia omnia etiam naturalia comparantur ad intellectum divinum, 
sicut artificiata ad artem, consequens est ut quaelibet res dicatur esse 
vera secundum quod habet propriam formam, secundum quam imitatur 
artem divinam. Nam falsum aurum est verum aurichalcum. Et hoc 
modo ens et verum convertuntur, quia quaelibet res naturalis per suam 
formam arti divinae conformatur.*? 


This passage is valuable particularly for the explanation of 
Thomistic terminology which it affords. We are all familiar 
with the expression “ens et verum convertuntur”, and its 
equivalence to our modern “ truth is a transcendental property 
of being ” is evident from the context of the excerpt. “ Ens et 
verum convertuntur ”, says St. Thomas in effect, for truth is 
applicable to every thing (quaelibet res). Nothing could be 


clearer. 
“1, ¢@ 5, ad. 2. 25 In I Sent., d. VIII, q. 1, a. 3. 
ZVI, &. q. XVI, a. 6. 


*4 Verit., q. XXI, a. 4, ad. 5. 87 In I Periherm., lect. III, cap. 1. 
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It is manifest also that, according to the teaching of the 
Angelic Doctor, there exists a truth of things by relation to the 
human intellect. Time and again throughout Question 1 of the 
De Veritate St. Thomas refers to this ontological truth, not 
restricting it, as the rather narrow interpretation which Masnovo 
derives from that solitary passage in the Summa Theologica 
might lead us to believe,** to artificial things. St. Thomas states 
explicitly that natural things are denominated true by ade- 
quation to the human intellect: 


Res ergo naturalis inter duos intellectus constituta, secundum adae- 
quationem ad utrumque vera dicitur; secundum enim adaequationem ad 
intellectum divinum dicitur vera, inquantum implet hoe ad quod est 
ordinata per intellectum divinum. ... Secundum autem adaequationem 
ad intellectum humanum dicitur res vera, in quantum nata est de se 
formare veram aestimationem.*® 


Natural things, then, are constituted between two intellects, 
and they are said to be true by their adequation to both. They 
are true in relation to the human intellect inasmuch as they 
possess a natural aptitude to cause a true estimation of them- 
selves in it. Nor need we be satisfied with a single passage, 
to justify the assertion that this is the true Thomistic thought. 
Thus St. Thomas: “ Patet ergo ex dictis, quod verum per prius 
dicitur de compositione vel divisione intellectus; secundo de 
definitionibus rerum .. . tertio de rebus secundum quod adae- 
quantur intellectui divino, vel aptae natae sunt adaequari 
intellectui humano.” *° And: “ Denominantur res verae a veri- 
tate quae est in intellectu divino vel in intellectu humano, sicut 
denominatur cibus sanus a sanitate quae est in animali.” * 
Or again, from the species which a thing has, it is adequated 
to the divine intellect, and from the virtus of the same species 
it is natural for it to adequate our intellect to itself: ‘“ Res 
enim ipsa ex specie quam habet, divino intellectui adaequatur, 


88 Masnovo, op. cit., p. 33. 4° Verit., i, 3. 
Verit., i, 2. 41 Verit., i, 4. 
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sicut artificialis arti: et ex virtute ejusdem speciei nata est sibi 
intellectum nostrum adaequare; inquantum, per similitudinem 
sui receptam in anima, cognitionem de se facit.” ** Again: 


In rebus creatis invenitur veritas in rebus et in intellectu . . . in 
rebus autem secundum quod imitantur intellectum divinum, qui est 
earum mensura, sicut ars est mensura omnium artificiatorum; et aliquo 
modo secundum quod natae sunt facere de se veram apprehensionem in 
intellectu humano qui per res mensuratur, ut dicitur in X Metaph. Res 
autem existens extra animam, per formam suam imitatur artem divini 
intellectus; et per eamdem (formam) nata est facere de se veram 
apprehensionem in intellectu humano, per quam etiam formam una- 
quaeque res esse habet; unde veritas rerum existentium includit in sui 
ratione entitatem earum, et superaddit habitudinem ad intellectum 
humanum vel divinum.** 


In short, it is through one and the same form or species that 
a thing (1) has being, (2) is adequated to the divine intellect 
and (3) causes a true conception in the human intellect. It 
would seem that by the very principle whence a thing has being 
it “ superaddit habitudinem ad intellectum humanum.” A diffi- 
cult passage to account for in the Italian professor’s interpreta- 
tion, since it smacks so suspiciously of a “ double conception ” 
of ontological truth. 

This doctrine is not peculiar to the De Veritate. In the 
Summa Theologica: ‘ Veritas invenitur in intellectu secundum 
quod apprehendit rem ut est, et in re secundum quod habet esse 
conformabile intellectui.” ** The use of the word conformabile 
here remains vnexplained, unless we take St. Thomas to refer 
to a truth of things by relation to the human intellect; since 
things are not conformable to the divine intellect but conformed 
thereto. Again in the 6th article of the same question of the 
Summa the analogy between the truth of things and the 
“ healthiness ” of food is used. Now food is called “ healthy ” 
or “healthful” from its power to cause health in animals; 


42 Verit., i, 5. “8 Verit., i, 8. “I, q. XVI, a. 5. 
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so a thing can be called true from its power to cause truth in 
a subject. Things, however, cannot be said to cause truth in 
God; so that the denomination of things as true by their causa- 
tive efficacy must be in relation to the human intellect. As 
St. Thomas puts it in his commentary on the Perthermeneias: 


Res autem naturalis non dicitur esse vera per comparationem ad intel- 
lectum nostrum. . . . Dicuntur tamen res aliquae verae vel falsae per 
comparationem ad intellectum nostrum, non essentialiter vel formaliter, 
sed effective, in quantum scilicet natae sunt facere de se veram vel 
falsum existimationem; et secundum hoc dicitur aurum verum vel 
falsum. Alio autem modo res comparantur ad intellectum sicut mensu- 
ratum ad mensuram, ut patet in intellectu practico, qui est causa rerum.*® 


Natural things are not said to be true essentially or formally by 
comparison to our intellect; but some things are said thus to 
be true effectively, inasmuch as they possess an aptitude to cause 
a true judgment. And because of this power, gold (obviously 
a natural thing) is said to be true. It is in a fashion quite 
different that artificial things are said to be true. 

The same theme is repeated in the Contra Gentiles: 


Licet verum proprie non sit in rebus sed in mente, secundum Philo- 
sophum, res tamen interdum vera dicitur, secundum quod proprie actum 
propriae naturae consequitur. Unde Avicenna dicit in sua Metaphysica, 
‘quod veritas rei est proprietas esse uniuscuiusque rei quod stabilitum 
est ei,’ inquantum talis res nata est de se facere veram aestimationem, 
et inquantum propriam sui rationem quae est in mente divina imitatur.*® 


Things, in carrying out the proper act of their own nature, 
naturally cause a true judgment in the human intellect, and 
thus may be said to be true. 

And again, in his commentary on the first book of the 
Sentences, St. Thomas postulates an ontological truth which 
finds its raison d’étre in the aptitude which things possess to 
cause truth in our intellect: ‘“ Verum per prius dicitur de 


‘5 In I Periherm., lect. III, cap. 1. 0. G., cap. LXI. 
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veritate intellectus, et de enuntiatione dicitur in quantum est 
signum illius veritatis; de re autem dicitur, inquantum est 
causa.” 

But a more important question remains unanswered: Can 
this potential adequation to the human intellect be designated 
properly transcendental ontological truth? 

The reader will recall the terminology employed by St. 
Thomas in his proof that all being is possessed of truth by 
relation to the divine intellect.** The equivalent there of our 
expression, “ truth is transcendentally predicable of being,” is 
the succinct “ens et verum convertuntur.” When, therefore, 
we come to the 3rd article of the 16th question, Prima Pars, 
Summa Theologica, and remark there the caption, ‘‘ Utrum 
Ens Et Verum Convertantur,” we expect to find in the article 
St. Thomas’ argument for the transcendental character of truth. 
And this is the explanation which the Angelic Doctor gives: 


Respondeo dicendum quod, sicut bonum habet rationem appetibilis, 
ita verum habet ordinem ad cognitionem. Unumquodque autem inquan- 
tum habet de esse, intantum est cognoscibile. Et propter hoe dicitur in 
III De Anima, quod anima est quodammodo omnia secundum sensum 
et intellectum. Et ideo, sicut bonum convertitur cum ente, ita et verum. 
Sed tamen, sicut bonum addit rationem appetibilis supra ens, ita et 
verum comparationem ad intellectum. 


The excerpt quoted constitutes the entire body of the article, 
and no further proof is adduced. Needless to say, these few 
sentences are big with meaning, and merit careful consideration. 

St. Thomas says: “ As good is related to appetite, so truth 


bears a relation to cognition.” “° 


“Cognition ” here is not 
specified, so that it may refer either to divine or to human 
knowledge. “ Everything (i. e., all being) in so far as it par- 
takes of being, in so far is knowable. And on account of this 
‘7In I Sent., d. XIX, q. 5, a. 1. 
48 In I Periherm., lect. III, cap. 1. 


‘©The writer is indebted to the English Dominican translation, though 
he has not followed it verbatim. 
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it is said in III De Anima that the soul (obviously, the human 
soul) is in a certain sense all things. And thus, as good is 
convertible with being, so also is truth.” It is the knowability 
of being, then (not the fact that it is actually known), coupled 
with the principle that the human soul is quodammodo omnia, 
that St. Thomas uses at this point to prove that “ verum con- 
vertitur cum ente”: to prove in short that truth can be predi- 
cated transcendentally of being. One is at a loss to understand 
how Masnovo could have ridiculed as absurd Mercier’s proof 
of the transcendental character of truth, from the fact that the 
human intellect is potens omnia fiert, while ignoring St. Thomas’ 
proof, from the fact that the human soul is guodammodo omnia. 
Patently, therefore, according to St. Thomas, it is not repug- 
nant to posit a transcendental truth of things by relation to the 
human intellect, even though that relation to the human intel- 
lect, at least as regards all things, is not actualized but only 
potential. As he himself says, in the adequation of intellect 
and thing it is not required that both extremes be “in act.” 
“In hac autem adaequatione vel commensuratione intellectus 
ac rei non requiritur quod utrumque extremorum sit in actu.” °° 
Our definition of truth, therefore, as adequation of intellect and 
thing is satisfied, even though one of the terms is not “ in act”’, 
that is, even though the conformity between the human intellect 
and all reality is not actualized, but remains only potential. 
In the De Veritate (q. I, a. 1) the Saint offers a similar 
argument, only at greater length and even more explicitly. 
He is discussing there the modes of being—those various man- 
ners in which anything can be said “addere supra ens”. 
Being, he says with the Philosopher, is not a genus, so that the 
only manner in which anything can be said to add to being is 
insofar as it expresses a mode of being which the name itself 
of being does not express." The term substance, for example, 


5° Verit., i, 5. 
si. |. ens non potest esse genus; sed secundum hoc aliqua dicuntur 
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is a special mode of being, expressing a certain genus of being 
inasmuch as it adds to the concept being the note per se. Since, 
however, it is a contractive mode of being it does not apply to 
all being. There are modes, nevertheless, which are universally 
consequent upon all being. These latter may be consequent 
upon all being as it is in itself (omne ens in se) or they may 
be consequent upon all being in relation to another (in ordine 
ad aliud).°* Consequent upon all being absolutely, as it is in 
itself, is this attribute wnum.** There are other attributes or 
modes consequent upon all being, in accordance with the relation 
of one being to another. Thus: 


Alio modo secundum convenientiam unius entis ad aliud; et hoe qui- 
dem non potest esse nisi accipiatur aliquid quod natum sit convenire 
cum omni ente. Hoc autem est anima, quae quodammodo est omnia, 
sicut dicitur in III De Anima. In anima autem est vis cognitiva et 
appetitiva. Convenientiam ergo ad appetitum exprimit hoc nomen 
bonum; . . . Convenientiam vero entis ad intellectum exprimit hoc 
nomen verum.... Hoc est ergo quod addit verum supra ens; scilicet 
conformitatem, sive adaequationem, rei et intellectus; ad quam con- 
formitatem, ut dictum est, sequitur cognitio rei. 


The argument merits a paraphrase: The existence of a mode 
of being universally consequent upon all being in its relation 
to another can be posited only on the condition that there exists 
something which possesses a natural aptitude to come into rela- 
tion with all being. This, however, is the human soul which is 
quodammodo omnia. Now in the soul there are two powers, 


addere supra ens, in quantum exprimunt ipsius modum, qui nomine ipsius 
entis non exprimitur.” 

52“ Quod dupliciter contingit: uno modo ut modus expressus sit aliquis 
specialis modus entis; . . . nomine substantiae exprimitur quidam specialis 
modus essendi, scilicet per se ens, et ita est in aliis generibus. Alio modo 
ita quod modus expressus sit modus generaliter consequens omne ens; et hic 
modus dupliciter accipi potest; uno modo secundum quod consequitur omne 
ens in se; alio modo secundum quod consequitur unumquodque ens in ordine 
ad aliud.” 

53 “ Negatio autem quae est consequens omne ens absolute, est indivisio; 
et hanc exprimit hoc nomen unum.” 
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the will and the intellect, both of which are capable of entering 
into relation with all being. The relation of being to the will 
is expressed by the term good; the relation of being to the intel- 
lect is called truth. Truth, therefore, adds to being a certain 
conformity of the thing and the intellect and there follows upon 
this conformity the cognition of the thing. 

Unless one embraces the absurdity of God’s cognition follow- 
ing upon the conformity of the thing and His intellect one will 
find it difficult to deny that in this argument St. Thomas es- 
tablishes truth as a transcendental mode of being without any 
reference to the divine intellect. In fact he here discusses all 
three of the modes, wnum, bonum and verum, universally ac- 
cepted as transcendental attributes of being, and never once 
makes an allusion to the divine intellect. In the light of this 
passage we are moved to amazement at Masnovo’s position, 
namely, that on the principles of St. Thomas ontological truth 
by relation to the divine intellect has the exclusive right to be 
denominated transcendental. 

The De Veritate offers a final corroboration: °° 


Verum dicitur per prius de intellectu, et per posterius de re sibi 
adaequata; et utroque modo convertitur cum ente, sed diversimode; 
quia secundum quod dicitur de rebus, convertitur cum ente per prae- 
dicationem: omne enim ens est adaequatum intellectui divino, et potens 
sibi adaequare intellectum humanum, et e converso. 


To put the argument into our own terminology: Ontological 
truth (verum secundum quod dicitur de rebus) is predicable 
transcendentally of being (convertitur cum ente per praedica- 
tionem) for two reasons: (1) because all being is adequated to 
the divine intellect and (2) because all being is capable of ade- 
quating the human intellect to itself. Here clearly, it would 
seem, is a “ double conception” of ontological truth, applying 
even to transcendental truth. 


54 Masnovo, op. cit., p. 33. 
55 Verit., i, 3, ad 1. 
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There are many things, St. Thomas further says,°* which are 
not known by our intellect; nevertheless, there is nothing not 
known by the divine intellect actually and the human intellect 
potentially, since the active intellect is described quo est omnia 
facere and the possible intellect quo est omnia fieri. “ Et ideo 
in definitione ret verae potest poni visio in actu intellectus 
divini, non autem visio intellectus humani nisi in potentia, 
ut ex dictis patet.” The knowledge of the human intellect 
considered as actual does not but human knowledge considered 
as potential does enter into the definition ret verae; that is, 
human knowledge considered potentially enters into the very 
definition of ontological truth. And this statement is not sur- 
prising if we remember that for St. Thomas the definition of 
truth as adaequatio rei et intellectus is fulfilled, even though 
one of the terms, the human intellect, is not actually but only 
potentially adequated to all things. I~ hac autem adaequatione 
vel commensuratione intellectus ac ret non requiritur quod 
utrumque extremorum sit in actu.* 

Little has been said concerning many of the issues raised by 
Masnovo’s criticism. In the essential point at issue, however, 
it seems clear that Cardinal Mercier unquestionably has St. 
Thomas on his side. On the important question of the relation 
between the proofs for the existence of God and our knowledge 
of transcendental truth depends largely the legitimacy of 
Mercier’s “ preoccupation ” regarding the necessity of positing 
a transcendental truth by relation to the human intellect. This 
point, however, had best be relegated to a future discussion. 
For the present we can say only that if one wishes to speak of 
such ontological truth, one can find ample justification in the 
principles of St. Thomas. 


Raymonp J. McCat. 
St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5° Verit., i, 3, ad 4. 
5 Verit., i, 5. 
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THE NATURE, SOURCE AND OBJECT OF TRUTH 


URLNG the long course of the history of philosophy many 
D a time the tremendous question has been asked: What 
is truth? Sometimes with full sincerity and deep earnestness, 
sometimes, and perhaps as often, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
an expression of self-satisfied and fatuous scepticism or agnosti- 
cism, by men who had never made any serious effort to dis- 


cover the truth and who did not really care, for they were not 
deeply concerned about the answer. There have been others, 
and no doubt still are, whose search for truth is inspired by the 
love of spiritual adventure. With Lessing they would say that 


the distinctive greatness and joy of philosophy are not the 
acquisition and fruition of the truth, but rather the quest and 
enlightened search for it. Once in full possession of the truth, 
what could life hold in store for us to give zest to our intellect 
and make life worth living? For an illustration Lessing com- 
pared the quest for truth with the hunter’s search for game, 
claiming that there is a keener interest and richer pleasure in 
the hunting for the game than in its possession. To which I 
would reply: What fool would go hunting for deer in a place 
where within the memory of man there has never been any 
deer? A hunter’s interest and pleasure in his search for game 
depends upon the probability or at least upon the possibility of 
finding it. It is obviously not different in the case of the phi- 
losopher who is a huntsman for truth. If he knew beforehand 
that there is no truth, or at least, that it is essentially beyond 
the reach of man, we would look upon him as a fool if he con- 
tinued his quest. 

The most conspicuous illustration found in history of an 
attitude of scepticism and agnosticism is no doubt Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea. When Christ claimed to 
be the King of Truth who had come into the world to establish 
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the empire of truth upon earth, Pilate asked the tremendous 
question: “ What is truth?” But with a gesture of scorn he 
turned away not expecting an answer and therefore not waiting 
for it. Little did the Roman governor realize that he was in the 
presence of the divine Logos whose very nature and function 
in God and in the world is to be the eternal source and absolute 
standard and measure of all truth in heaven and on earth. This 
is not only the basic foundation of theology which recognizes 
in Christ’s teaching the fullness of the divine Revelation to 
mankind, but also both the fundamental principle of all phi- 
losophy and the only adequate object and aim of every created 
intellect. As a consequence, the writer of this paper hopes that 
it may not only prove interesting but also profitable to raise the 
age-old question once more: What is truth ? 

As a manner of approach to our subject let us examine first 
the traditional idea, or ideas of truth. Truth is obviously ex- 
pressive of a relation, viz., a relation between the mind that 
knows and the thing that is known. We do not speak of truth 
when we think of the things themselves in their own nature and 
being, existing independently of the mind that knows them. 
Assuming the existence of the material world, excluding at the 
same time the existence of any mind, uncreated or created, it 
would be meaningless for us to speak of truth. Without a mind 
to know things, there can be no truth. Though this principle 
seems quite evident, it appears, at least on the surface, contrary 
to the clear doctrine of St. Augustine and, what is worse, ap- 
parently also opposed to the general teaching of traditional 
Scholasticism. St. Augustine says: “ Verum est id quod est ”: 
Whatsoever is, is true. The well-known Scholastic saying is: 
“ Omne ens est verum”: Every being is true. The obvious 
inference is clear: We need no mind for truth since the being 
itself is true. Needless to draw your attention to the disastrous 
consequences of this doctrine if we were to take it on its face 
value, especially if we take as its legitimate equivalent that other 
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Scholastic principle: “‘Omne verum est ens”: Whatsoever is 
true is being. And on the basis of Scholastic tradition we are 
perfectly justified in holding the two principles to be equivalent, 
so much so that the one can be substituted for the other. Do not 
the Scholastics teach positively: “‘ Ens et verum convertuntur ” : 
Being and truth are convertible terms? No doubt the various 
historical forms of idealism could accept such a doctrine about 
the nature of truth without much difficulty. Plato could say: 
Every being is true inasmuch as it is a participation in the only 
reality there is, viz., subsistent ideas. In this case not only 
would every being be true, but also whatsoever is true would be 
being, because ideas being the only reality all reality is reducible 
to ideas. From our present viewpoint St. Augustine’s concep- 
tion of truth is not much different. If there is a difference it is 
chiefly as regards the manner in which we come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. Truth is based upon the ideas in the divine 
mind, and we obtain its possession only by means of a mystical 
divine illumination. In other words, we see the reality of things 
only indirectly, viz., in God and through God. Similarly, for 
modern subjectivism and idealism the same Scholastic axioms 
cannot be in any way objectionable. For Berkeley their con- 
vertibility is incontestible. Every being must be true because 
for him whatsoever is true is being, since for him “ esse est 
percipi ”’: To be and to be perceived is one and the same thing. 
Even in a deeper sense this applies to Kant, and in a full and 
perfect sense to Hegel] and all the extreme idealists of our time. 

Such being the case may we not in all seriousness ask the 
question: Were the Scholastics idealists? Or if they were 
realists, were they realists of a peculiar type? In other words, 
is there an idealistic basis and significance in Scholastic, and 
let us add, Aristotelian philosophy? In this connection we 
should not forget that for twenty years Aristotle lived and 
moved in the intellectual and moral atmosphere of Plato’s 
Academy. When after two decades the two intellectual giants 
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came to thé parting of the ways, Aristotle did not throw his 
great master’s idealism completely over-board, his work was 
rather to eliminate the elements and implications of extremeness 
and absoluteness which made the Platonic idealism inaccessible 
to sober analysis and scientific demonstration. Though it seems 
certain that in the final result Plato’s profound and sublime 
idealism remained as one of the finest and noblest possessions 
of Aristotelian philosophy, for the disciple this spiritual realm 
was no longer located somewhere above the clouds in a far 
away intellectual heaven but in the material cosmos, this very 
world, in which we live and move and of which we form the 
highest part. 

The mediaeval philosophers were confronted with the same 
problem and struggled for centuries to find an acceptable solu- 
tion. To them it was the problem of the universals. Their 
question was: Are the universals forms or spiritual realities 
existing apart from the concrete beings of the world, an inde- 
pendent spiritual hierarchy of beings as Plato conceived them ? 
Or, are they embodied ideas, and therefore ontological forms 
and structural elements having their existence in the actual 
beings of the universe as Aristotle held them to be? Or again, 
are they only concepts produced by our own mind and used in 
our speech for the purpose of classifying and labelling our 
knowledge, as they are looked upon by not a few mediaeval and 
by very many modern philosophers? With Aristotle our pref- 
erence is for the middle solution of the problem. As a sub- 
stantial addition to the Aristotelian solution, giving it both a 
more solid basis and a more perfect aim, we incorporate with it 
the ontological part of St. Augustine’s solution. While the 
great Bishop of Hippo was evidently in error when he made our 
knowledge dependent upon a mystical divine illumination of 
which we are quite unconscious, he was certainly right when he 
made the divine Logos the primary foundation, the absolute 
standard and ultimate aim of all knowledge. In other words, 
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the ideas of all created or possible reality are in the divine mind 
from all eternity: They are the infinitely many and manifold 
forms and manners in which the infinite divine nature and 
being can be reflected and in a sense reproduced in created 
reality. Evidently, when these ideas or logical forms become 
embodied in the objective reality of the universe, they become 
ontological forms and structural elements of the universe. These 
ontological forms and structural elements of the cosmos are the 
direct and proper object of human intelligence and reason. By 
means of a variety of mental operations we succeed more or 
less perfectly to isolate them and determine them as the em- 
bodied ideas of the divine Architect, just as in human works of 
art we are able to recognize the ideas of the human artist that 
gave them birth. Thus, and thus alone are we able to enter into 
the possession of truth. As a consequence, though perfect and 
adequate knowledge during our sojourn in this valley of tears 
will ever be an ideal which we will never fully realize, we are 
able to know many things and by experience and reflection come 
ever closer to the ideal. In the first place we are able to know 
directly our own existence and nature; in the second place, also 
directly, the nature of our environment, but only indirectly its 
existence ; in the third place we are able to know God, both His 
existence and His nature, but only indirectly and analogically. 

I wish to call your attention here to another aspect of this 
fundamental problem concerning the nature and acquisition of 
truth. The long history of this great problem which is still far 
from having reached its end, affords us a splendid illustration 
of what is in reality the proper meaning of that so often mis- 
applied term, the Philosophia Perennis. This term does not 
mean simply Christian Philosophy, nor much less Scholastic 
Philosophy. It refers to the gradual extension and enrichment 
of human knowledge in both width and depth, and as a conse- 
quence to the gradual development of the true Philosophy. For 
the intelligent and sincere inquirer who studies attentively the 
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movement of ideas from century to century there is noticeable 


a slow and steadily progressive advance in the knowledge of 
truth, from Socrates and Plato to Husserl and Nicolai Hart- 
mann. There is a history of problems, and parallel to the 
history of problems runs the history of tentative and partial 
solutions. While some of the proposed solutions are extravagant 
and leading in the wrong direction, it cannot surprise us that 
with a better understanding of the problems we meet with more 
serious and more successful efforts in the direction of real solu- 
tions. And this progressive movement of ideas and gradual 
advance in Philosophy, not only from ignorance to knowledge, 
but also from little and superficial to fuller and deeper knowl- 
edge, is the Philosophia Perennis. Applied to our own problem 
this intellectual movement of gradual advance is most remark- 
able. There is first Pythagoras and then Socrates who furnish 
the religious and ethical background; the great Plato points to 
the metaphysical aim; the magnificent hierarchy of spiritual 
realities, the spiritual world of ideas of which the material world 
is only a world of passing shadows. After Plato comes the 
great Aristotle, who, missing a solid and scientific basis in the 
wonderful conception of his master, supplies the master’s de- 
ficiencies by his tireless efforts in collecting sober facts and by 
his incomparable analysis of these facts and their profound, 
comprehensive and systematic interpretation. The spiritual 
hierarchy of ideas which sparkled with mystical beauty in the 
mind of Plato, was transformed into the more sober, but also 
more solid reality of the hierarchy of forms embodied in the 
material beings of our experience. And now comes the great 
Bishop of Hippo, whose noble genius, enamored of the spiritu- 
ality of Plato’s philosophy and emboldened by the light of 
divine Revelation, perceives that the wonderful hierarchy of 
the Platonic world has the most solid possible foundation and an 
eternal and immutable existence in the mind of the infinite God. 

Again centuries roll by. A new civilization emerges gradually. 
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Various elements enter into its structure. Christianity is the 
most characteristic ingredient. But also philosophers of various 
races have their part: Arabs, Jews, Christians. After many 
efforts, more or less successful, a new both deeper and fuller 
insight into the old problem was achieved by intellectual giants, 
such as Albertus Magnus and his still greater disciple, Thomas 
Aquinas. From the metaphysical viewpoint the new vision was 
magnificent and sublime, the greatest advance yet made, and 
the nearest approach to a solution yet achieved. The idealism 
of Plato is no longer a mere ontological dream. St. Augustine 
had already laid the foundation when he located the hierarchy 
of ideas in the divine mind. Now comes Thomas demonstrat- 
ing that the scientific and unshakable realism of Aristotle is 
not really opposed to the beautiful idealism of his master, but 
on the contrary, both the idealism of the master, corrected by 
St. Augustine, and the realism of the discipline are equally 
true and necessary to explain truth, because the universe is 
but the created imitation and contingent realization, or what is 
the same, the embodiment and incarnation of the Augustinian 
hierarchy of the divine ideas. 

Such in outline was the progress in the solution of the basic 
problem of philosophy. Is the solution as achieved in the thir- 
teenth century, final and adequate? Who would dare claim as 
much? From divine Revelation we know with certainty that 
the solution had been sought in the right direction and that the 
efforts of centuries had been successful and come nearer and 
nearer to it. However, even the thirteenth century was not and 
could not be the highest possible achievement in philosophy be- 
cause man did not stop thinking after the thirteenth century. 
Such a thing will never happen. New problems have developed 
and as a consequence new efforts and new progress were neces- 
sary and are still necessary to solve them. Many no doubt were 
and still are again movements in the wrong direction or very 
slow movements, but who would dare say that all efforts have 
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been fruitless and futile? While we are still far from the goal 
and perhaps shall never achieve it fully by mere efforts of the 
human mind, yet as long as man philosophizes, and he will 
philosophize till the end of time, he will continue to strive to 
approach it closer and ever closer. 

New problems arose abundantly at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Their rise was chiefly due to three factors. The first 
and most fruitful were the great discoveries made in the domain 
of physical and astronomical science which had manifold rela- 
tions with philosophy. The second was a new attitude of mind 
brought about by that great movement of ideas called Renais- 
sance and Humanism. The third was the failure of the de- 
cadent Scholasticism of the time to pay attention to and take 
advantage of the new source of knowledge and the new attitude 
of mind. It should not be necessary to emphasize that new 
problems have never been solved by a reactionary attitude: the 
first condition for successfully coping with difficulties is not 
by ignoring, less by denying them, but by sincerely acknowl- 
edging and bravely facing them. This applies as much to us 
as it applied to the philosopher who lived at the dawn of modern 
times. We are again in the midst of an intellectual crisis. 
Both science and philosophy are pregnant with new ideas. We 
know we have the truth that alone endures and can save the 
world. But we must not be reactionaries. A simple repristina- 
tion of the mediaeval Scholasticism would doom our efforts be- 
fore they started. We should indeed open wide our intellectual 
treasure-house and display and sell as best we can the wealth 
and the beauty of the philosophy that our forefathers left us. 
But we can do so successfully only if we keep in step with the 
times and learn to see and understand the philosophical prob- 
lems as they are presented today. All our work will be in vain 
unless we are able to throw light on the problems as the phi- 
losophy of the day proposes them. Deep down in the bottom 
of things problems have not changed very much, but on the 
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surface their presentation is new and the language used to 
present them is undergoing constant change. Let us not be 
afraid to mingle with the new thinkers. Many of them are 
earnest seekers after the truth. If we win them we may pre- 
pare for them the way to come back to Christ, or at least, we 
may succeed in starting once more the stream of the Philosophia 
Perennis on its onward flow to a more comprehensive, and a 
more profound, and a little less inadequate solution of the 
problem of truth. 

Having so far presented the general problem, and in a very 
sketchy way also its partial and in many regards only tentative, 
solution, we are now going to examine briefly some of the 
most important aspects of this solution as they come before 
the mind of the twentieth century thinker. Not at all without 
deep significance of its own and to a great extent also influ- 
ential, and perhaps decisive, in the final solution of the whole 
question, is the initial problem which deals with the very field 
on which the battle of truth is to be waged. It is my firm 
conviction, a conviction which I share with all modern non- 
Scholastic thinkers, and also with very many, and of course, 
I think, the very best Neo-Scholastics, that the initial battle 
for truth must be started, and also in the main be fought 
and won, on the field of the concrete individual consciousness. 
I know that many sincere Scholastics, influenced no doubt by 
venerable traditions and century-old prejudices against modern 
philosophy, cherish contrary convictions, though to me they 
appear utterly baseless. No matter how hard I try, I cannot 
possibly see how, not only the knowledge of the environment 
and even of God, can come to us through any other channel 
or in any other way, but in and through our own conscious- 
ness. Not even the knowledge of faith can be expected. 
What is not and never has been in our consciousness, is for us 
infinitely less than the man in the moon, for even the man in 
the moon as far as he has any being at all, is a figment of our 
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imagination, whereas, what is not and has never been in our con- 
sciousness, is, as far as we are concerned, absolutely non- 
existing, the pure “nihil.” For me to conceive that there can 
be in me any knowledge of any kind whatsoever except in and 
through my own consciousness would be like conceiving that the 
roses and lilies in my garden indulge in gossip at the expense of 
the humming bird, or that the fox and the raven meet for a 
discussion on the relative value of the Aristotelian and Kantian 
categories. 

Perhaps the objection is raised that if this is so evident, how 
is it that the great thinkers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages, 
with the one notable exception of St. Augustine, did not refer 
to the question at all. I might simply answer the objection by 
stating that the very evidence of the matter made a discussion 
unnecessary, but I prefer to answer it, and I think more in 
harmony with the facts, by calling attention again to what I 
have already tried to make clear: Not only solutions but also 
problems have their history, and the problem with which we 
are dealing, in those days was not felt to be a problem. It has 
become a problem, and indeed an acute problem, because of the 
attitude of the modern mind in its opposition to the traditional 
philosophy. I think there is another and deeper reason why so 
many Scholastic philosophers refuse to admit what seems so evi- 
dent to every one else interested in philosophy. I have a 
suspicion that it is fear, the fear that if we admit once that 
there is no other direct and immediate basis and source for the 
achievement of objective knowledge except our consciousness, 
we might remain forever enclosed within our own conscious- 
ness for the lack of a safe bridge to lead us out of our inner 
world into the world of extramental reality. Fear, however, is 
a bad counselor and ever will be. It not only makes us see 
ghosts, i. e., evil things that do not exist, but also, it makes us 
overlook many good things which do exist. There is such a 
bridge, a bridge which is entirely trustworthy and which we 
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use a thousand times a day because at least ninety percent of all 
our knowledge comes to us not by means of direct and immediate 
evidence, but by faith in authority and by inference. Yet in 


many cases the knowledge thus acquired is as much real, and 
just as certain as that derived from direct evidence. Take this 
example: I have never seen the great and cultured city of 


Boston, i. e., I have no direct and immediate evidence of it. Do 
I doubt it? By no means. I could not be more certain of it 
if I actually lived in it. Yet I know it only by faith and in- 
ference. Why therefore fear to give up an impossible position ? 
The bridge we have, the law of causality and the principle of 
sufficient reason, is quite safe for human use. It might appear 
to be more desirable to possess always a knowledge of direct and 
immediate evidence as we have of some things, for in this case 
we would not need a bridge. However, it has pleased the divine 
will to give us not the intellect of angels, but the mere mind of 
man. Such being our station, the lowest in the hierarchy of 
spiritual beings, we must be satisfied and make the most of it. 
The only rational attitude is to be satisfied to use inference and 
faith, where direct and immediate knowledge is not granted to 
our mind. 

After discussing this preliminary question we shall now 
devote our attention to some vital aspects of the problem itself. 
How can we and how must we interpret the processes of our 
mind if we wish to explain the various and extensive domains 
of knowledge which educated people find in their consciousness ? 
Is a satisfactory solution within our mental powers? I have not 
the least doubt but I repeat: I do not hope we shall ever achieve 
a perfect and adequate solution. The solution obtainable by 
us even at its best is only partial and inadequate because of the 
natural limitations of our mind. Nevertheless, partial and in- 
adequate as it is, it is and ought to be satisfactory inasmuch as 
our mind is not capable of a complete and adequate knowledge 
of things, neither of ourselves, nor of our environment, much 
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less of God. In my own opinion this satisfactory solution can 
best be obtained on the basis of the psychological and meta- 
physical principles of the Aristotelian and Thomistic tradition. 
Let us begin with the knowledge of ourselves. That conscious- 
ness is a revelation of self needs no demonstration, it is plainly 
evident. In the various processes and happenings within our 
consciousness we perceive directly, not only our nature, the 
Scholastic “ Quidditas,” but also our existence. Descartes is 
right: “ Cogito, ergo sum ””—TI think, therefore I am. However, 
I discover within my consciousness not only subjective phe- 
nomena, such as emotions and volitions, but also manifold ob- 
jective processes, i. e., processes which appear to depend as much 
upon objective beings or conditions as they depend upon my- 
self. There is a wooded mountain range in my consciousness, 
and much as I try to think otherwise, I cannot help but believe 
that the mountain range of which I am thinking is neither a 
part nor a product of my mind. I am quite convinced that that 
mountain range existed before I knew it, and will continue to 
exist quite independently of my consciousness. And my con- 
viction is confirmed and made unshakable when I learn that 
everybody else, idealists not excepted, share similar convictions. 
In other words, beside my own inner world of consciousness 
which is psychical, there is another world, an external and ex- 
tended world which is physical. Even my own body in which 
my consciousness exists and acts is a part of that physical 
world. Now, no matter how little I may reflect and how 
ignorant I may be of all philosophical theories, I know two 
things very surely and clearly: (1) that the two worlds are quite 
different from one another, and (2) that somehow they must be 
closely interdependent because upon careful consideration and 
analysis I find (a) that without the presence of the transcendent 
world within my consciousness I could know nothing of it, 
neither of its nature nor of its existence, and (b) that without 
the objective and transcendent nature and existence of the world 
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I could neither exist nor act, and as a consequence have no 
consciousness. To deny the essential dualism of this double 
world is just as absurd as to assert its essential identity. As 
a consequence neither idealism alone, nor realism alone, can be 
acceptable. Any satisfactory solution must necessarily embrace 
both. Mental realism can be explained only on the basis of 
idealism, and both mind and matter imply necessarily realism. 
In this connection I think two conditions are indispensable: 
(1) If a solution is to be found for the problem of the inter- 
dependence of mind and matter and therefore of idealism and 
realism, it must be found in the study of the interdependence 
of the body and soul of man; and (2) there is only one factor 
that can give us a key for the successful explanation of this 
interdependence, and this factor must be found in the nature of 
sense life because sense life is, so to speak, a natural mediator 
between matter and mind since it shares in the nature of both. 
Sense shares in the nature of matter inasmuch as it depends 
directly on mechanical, physical and chemical properties, and it 
shares in the nature of mind inasmuch as its distinctive func- 


tion is the indispensable condition for any exercise of mental 
life. 
Let us now turn our attention to the nature of truth itself. 


In my opinion the best definition of truth is the traditional 
Scholastic definition, provided we understand and interpret it 
correctly, for it may be easily misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
It comes to us in various forms. The more common form is 


which may 


this: “ Veritas est adaequatio rei et intellectus,’ 
be rendered thus: Truth is the equalization between the mind 
that knows and the thing that is known. This definition is 
far from clear and definite. It plainly expresses an active 
interrelation ; but, on what side is the action? On the side of the 
mind or on the side of the thing? And if it be on both sides, 
on which side is the first action, and what is the nature of this 


action? Here we deal with the very soul of the problem. 
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Because of the manner in which I see the problem, I prefer 
another form of the Scholastic definition of truth: “ Veritas est 
adaequatio rei cum intellectu,”’ or what is the same: “ Veritas est 
conformatio rei cum intellectu.” I prefer this form of the defini- 
tion of truth because it is less ambiguous. It expresses more 
clearly that the process of truth starts in the thing and ends in 
the mind, and not vice versa, i. e., that the thing goes in some 
mysterious way into the mind, but by no means the mind into 
the thing. How can we conceive this mysterious process of the 
thing entering into the mind? By a causal action of the thing 
upon the mind. In order to explain this mysterious action and 
its equally mysterious result, I shall try first to determine as 
clearly as possible the problem itself and, to do it more success- 
fully, I shall use Kantian terms, because Kant has seen the 
problem more clearly than any philosopher before him, and 
in proposing it Kant created new and technical terms which 
were not affected by any previous historical misinterpretation. 
The solution of the problem, which, such as it is, I accept, is 
essentially the Thomistic solution as I see it. The problem then 
is this: There are two separate and independent beings, nou- 
mena as Kant called them, the would-be knower and the thing to 
be known. These two noumena must be brought together; 
even more than that, they must in some way become one. St. 
Thomas expressed this Aristotelian principle very tersely: 
“ Intelligere actu est intellectum actu”: The mind actually 
knowing is the thing actually known. How can this unification, 
yea, peculiar identification of mind and thing be accomplished ? 
St. Thomas answers: By the thing entering into the mind. This 
is no more than good common sense: When I think of the sun, 
my mind is not in the sun, but the sun is in my mind. This 
entering of a thing into my mind is a mysterious process, both 
its conception and its realization. Can two noumena become one 
noumenon? Such a thing happens in a substantial transforma- 
tion as in the case of oxygen and hydrogen becoming one in the 
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production of water; or in the case of a plant which intus- 
suscepts and assimilates food. But surely not in the process 
of knowledge. In regard to this problem it is again St. Thomas 
who offers the clearest and most satisfactory answer. “ Omnis 
cognitio fit per similitudinem cogniti in cognoscente”: All 
knowledge is realized by a likeness of the thing known in the 
knower. Thus the thing to be known, the noumenon, does not 
enter into the mind as such, but only a likeness is produced by 
its action upon the mind, and by means of this likeness, St. 
Thomas’ similitudo, the Scholastic species impressa, the thing 
comes before the mind. In Kantian language, the thing before 
the mind, i. e., St. Thomas’ similitudo and the Scholastic species 
impressa, is the phenomenon. In other words, the unification 
and in a certain sense identification of the two noumena, the 
would-be knower and the thing to be known, is realized in the 
phenomenon of knowledge. Is the phenomenon the union of 
the two noumena? No and yes. No, because the phenomenon, 
speaking strictly, is neither the noumenon that knows nor the 
noumenon that is known. The noumenon which is known is 
quite unaffected both in its essence and existence by becoming a 
phenomenon, i. e., by becoming known. Though the noumenon 
that knows is affected by the phenomenon, yet it is not affected 
in its essence because only its faculty of knowledge is thereby 
actualized and thus developed and perfected. Hence we must 
interpret the phenomenon as a one-sided relation: While the 
phenomenon has its origin in the thing known, once present in 
the knower it has no more relation to the thing known than to 
indicate and to intend it, or as the phenomenologists say: to 
mean it. If I may use an illustration, I will say that it is like 
the love of a man whose love is unrequited. Though the fair 
object of his love roused his love by her physical or spiritual 
charms, his love is not like friendship, a relation of mutual love 
but a one-sided relation. 

However, we must descend still deeper into an analysis of 
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the phenomenon of knowledge. What is that mysterious action 
of the thing known upon the knower from which the thing 


known apparently reaps no benefit? Or in the sense of the 
illustration just used: The fair lady may be utterly ignorant 
of her action upon the ardent lover. Kant says that the action is 
an impression made by the thing upon the passive faculty of 
sense. There is little or no difficulty in this, but unfortunately, 
it does not do much for the solution of the problem. In fact, 
Kant obscures it and even nullifies it when he calls it a blind 
impression. 1. What we want to know is not the thing in the 
sense, but the thing in the mind. 2. Also Aristotle and St. 
Thomas look upon this action of the thing upon the mind as an 
impression, but not a blind, indeterminate, but a clear and 
well-determined impression, the result of which is the simili- 
tudo, the species impressa of the form, or better, of both the 
essential and the accidental forms of the thing in the mind. 
To elucidate this impression of the thing upon the mind St. 
Thomas calls it “ sigillum ” and “ mensura,” seal and measure. 
He thinks of the impression caused in the sealing wax by the 
seal, and the determination of the thing by being measured. 
Perhaps a better illustration for us moderns is the action of a 
person’s looks or voice upon a kodak or upon a dictograph. 
The greatest difficulty is however not the impression which 
measures and determines the likeness, the species impressa, 
produced in the mind, but the conception of such an action by a 
material agent upon a spiritual being. To use a crude illustra- 
tion: How can we conceive a horse pulling a spiritual plough ? 
Yet this difficulty must not be exaggerated. Is not our whole 
life, our very nature, dependent upon the action of our animal 
body upon our spiritual soul? The facts themselves are as plain 
as daylight, and though we should never be able to explain the 
manner of this action in a satisfactory way, that would not 
alter the facts. 

There is another principle of Thomistic metaphysics which 
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perhaps will make it more easy to conceive this peculiar rela- 
tion between the knower and the thing known. While on the 
part of the thing it is the result of an active impression, on the 
part of the mind it is a passive impression, and for the final 
result, the objective knowledge of the thing, the passivity of the 
impression is far more important than its active aspect: The 
determination of the mind which we call knowledge comes from 
the thing, not from the mind. Aristotle and St. Thomas are 
quite correct: The human mind is tabula rasa in qua nmhil 
scriptum. There is nothing in the mind except what has its 
origin in the impressions caused by objects which come to it 
through the senses. The things themselves write their own 
story, their own characteristics, their own intrinsic determina- 
tions upon the empty tablets of the mind. No wonder St. 
Thomas calls them “ similitudines ”—likenesses. We speak of 
them usually as images, pictures of the things. This is the 
famous picture theory of knowledge for which Scholastics have 
been ridiculed so much. We are said to convert the mind into 
a gigantic picture-gallery. Though, strange enough, the newest 
metaphysician of knowledge, who is one of the keenest present- 
day thinkers, Nicolai Hartmann, in spite of his original con- 
nection with the Neo-Kantian School in Marburg which is ex- 
tremely idealistic, is a staunch defender of the ridiculed picture 
theory, and moreover, claims that it is quite essential for the 
explanation of realism. St. Thomas is not io blame for this 
picture theory as it is presented by its opponents. The “ species 
impressa ” is not a minute picture that travels through the air 
from the thing into the mind to be added to the mental gallery. 
The Thomistic tueory is mysterious enough but it is not ridicu- 
lous. It is the only reasonable way found so far to explain 
objective knowledge. The species impressa is not a picture like 
the photograph of an object. From the object nothing but its 
spiritual determination, i.e., the Aristotelian form, or the 
Augustinian divine idea, is received by the mind. Such a like- 
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ness, because it is spiritual, can be received by the mind because 
also the mind is spiritual. The manner of its reception is, no 
doubt, very hard to explain, but it certainly is far from ridicu- 
lous. It is its depth that makes it obscure and difficult for our 
understanding. It is a profound and deeply significent applica- 
tion of the Thomistic principle “ Quodquod recipitur, ad modum 
recipientis recipitur”’: Whatsoever is received is received in 
the manner of the receiver. The mind, the receiver, being 
spiritual, the reception of the object is spiritual; and not only 
the reception, but also the object received. Here we meet with 
another difficulty. Are there then two objects in knowledge? 
The object itself, the noumenon, and the object in the mind, 
the phenomenon? It is true that the object-noumenon and the 
object-phenomenon are not really two but one and the same 
object, though the one is a material thing and the other a 
spiritual thing. The object-phenomenon is the same object as 
the object-noumenon but existing on another level, in an es- 
sentially superior form. As a consequence, since the object- 
phenomenon is the very object-noumenon existing on a higher 
level, it is evident when we speak of the identity of the two 
objects, the sense in which we use the term identity is not 
univocal but analogical, the object-phenomenon only indicating, 
intending, meaning the object-noumenon. That is why the 
great Leibniz calls the phenomenon the representation of the 
noumenon. 

Before I conclude I must call your attention to the specific 
act of the mind by which the object-noumenon becomes the 
object-phenomenon, for knowledge is not all passive, receptive, 
though from our present viewpoint the receptivity had to be 
emphasized. As soon as the object is received into the mind, 
the mind reacts and this reaction is most vital in the process 
of knowledge through it terminates in the mind itself and not 
in the noumenon from which the action proceeded, i.e., it is 
an immanent act. St. Thomas calls this act “ apprehensio.” 
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By this act of apprehension the mind becomes aware of the 
object, it perceives it, i. e., it perceives its “ quidditas ” and thus 
knows what it is. I prefer to call this act of the mind, St. 
Thomas’ “ apprehensio,” intuition rather than apprehension, 
though many Scholastics object strongly to this term. I do not 
see any good reason for such an objection. The intellectual act 
by means of which we seize and make our own the object 
present in our consciousness through our sense activity remains 
exactly the same whether we call it by its old name apprehension 
or whether we give it, in response to newer viewpoints, the 
name of intuition. I think the new name is preferable for 
another reason. Both terms originate from figures of speech 
taken from sense life. Apprehension is taken from the sense 
of touch. No doubt, it is a very appropriate thought: By 
apprehending we come into spiritual contact with reality just as 
we come into material contact with reality when we take hold 
of it with our hands. Hence the term apprehension stresses the 
fact of the spiritual possession of the object apprehended. The 
term intuition stresses another aspect of the object apprehended. 
Because it is derived from the sense of sight and the sense of 
sight is more spiritual, or if this expression should be objec- 
tionable, less material than the sense of touch, it stresses the 
spirituality of the contact with reality. And is there any Scho- 
lastic who would dare doubt that in the present situation of 
philosophy in the world the spirituality of our intellectual 
activity does not need any emphasis ? 

However, whether we retain the old name or prefer the new 
one there is one conclusion which we must all admit, not only 
because it is essential but also because its evidence can be shown: 
Our mind is able to seize reality, i.e., capable of acquiring 
objective knowledge. Also the knowledge of the reality of the 
external world? Without any doubt. But directly or only 
indirectly? We must distinguish. We have explained how the 
mind seizes directly the nature of the noumenon inasmuch as 
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by the action of the noumenon the species of it is impressed upon 
the mind. As a consequence, the species is now a part of the 
mind. But does the mind also seize the concrete existence of 
the environment? Surely not directly, because the proper object 
of the human intellect is not the concrete but the abstract being. 
Therefore the intellect can know the existence of things, which 
is the basis of their concrete reality, only indirectly, by means 
of what St. Thomas calls ‘‘ quaedam reflectio.” Perhaps some- 
one objects to this, saying that I have presented my personal 
interpretation of St. Thomas. I plead guilty. But in this re- 
spect we are all equally guilty. Each one understands St. 
Thomas in his own personal way: “ Quodquod recipitur, ad 
modum recipientis recipitur.” Furthermore, I do not see how 
we can show that we come into contact with the concrete world 
except on the basis of the law of causality, and what is more, I 
firmly believe that in substance the thought of St. Thomas was 
not much different. To assume that he was a naive realist, i. e., 
a man who believes that we have direct and immediate evidence 
of the concrete reality of the world, is to stultify the Angelic 
Doctor. If he had been a naive realist, would he have proposed 
such an elaborate system of complex thought structures in order 
to explain how the world comes into our mind? When we have 
direct and immediate knowledge of a thing, we do not philoso- 
phize much about it. Who except a fool would invent an 
elaborate theory to prove that we have a toothache when our 
tooth aches? As I see it, the naive realist looks upon St. Thomas 
as a sort of Don Quixote fighting windmills. 

To complete this metaphysical discussion on truth, I should 
at least mention the other various mental operations, especially 
judgment and reasoning, in their relation to the acquisition of 
truth. But I must bring this to a close. I feel I have already 
strained the reader’s endurance and overtaxed his patience. 
However, may I be allowed to present one other thought con- 
cerning the metaphysics of truth which I think will prove 
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enlightening. It is an inference from and application of that 
great principle of Aristotle and St. Thomas which I quoted 
already: “ Intelligere actu est intellectum actu”: The mind 
actually knowing a thing is the thing being actually known. 
Hence actual knowledge expresses a double perfection: that of 
the mind and that of the thing. It should be easy to under- 
stand this. Before a contingent being is actual, it is potential. 
As a consequence, the mind without knowledge and the thing 
not yet known are both essentially potential in their relation to 
each other. And this simple thought solves a great problem. 
No doubt at some time or other every philosopher wonders, not 
only how it is but also why it is, that the human mind is capable 
of knowing the nature of material things and how material 
things are capable of impressing and determining the spiritual 
mind. The reason seems now clear: Both the mind and the 
thing acquire their natural and intrinsic perfection by their 
union in actual knowledge. From this simple fact we infer 
that they were made by the divine Creator for one another, the 
mind to know the material world, the material world to be 
known by the mind. The mind without the knowledge of the 
material world would remain forever like a bird without either 
wings or voice, the world without the mind would be forever 
like a tree without either blossom or fruit; whereas, the world 
in the human mind manifests not only the power and kindness 
of its Creator, but also the wisdom and glory of the divine 
Logos, just as the human mind, once in intellectual possession 
of the world, is enabled to ascend even unto the throne of the 
divine majesty. We are quite familiar with the principle that 
the mineral world exists for the plant world, the vegetable 
world for the animal world, the animal world for man, and 
man for God, and therefore, the whole universe for God. This 
is a great metaphysical principle which no Scholastic questions. 
But far greater, both more profound and truly sublime is the 
viewpoint I have just been proposing. It is the intrinsic rather 
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than the extrinsic aim of things and the intrinsic aim is the God- 
given foundation and essential determination of the extrinsic. 
In consequence of this viewpoint we understand the magnificent 
truth that the material creation of God becomes the spiritual 
revelation of God, and the acquisition of the natural revelation 
by the philosopher becomes the basis of and key to the super- 
natural revelation for the theologian. In other words, the 
wisdom of metaphysics is an anticipation of the Beatific 
Vision, for, just as the material world achieves its ontological 
perfection when in the metaphysics of truth it becomes one with 
man, so man achieves his ultimate ontological perfection both 
natural and supernatural, when in the Beatific Vision he 
becomes one with God. 


Cuartes R. Bascuas. 
Sausalito, California. 
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DISCUSSION 


ROBERT KILWARDBY’S COMMENTARIES IN PRISCIANUM 
AND IN BARBARISMUM DONATI 


Much attention has been given in recent years to Robert Kilwardby 
(d. 1279) as the most prominent anti-Thomist among the Dominicans, 
at least in the XIIIth century.1 His years of study at Paris, his late 
entry into the Dominican order and his elevation to the high post of 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1272-1278) make his strong Augustinianism, 
in opposition to the reigning temper of his order, the more significant. 

In addition to numerous commentaries on works of Aristotle, e. g. 
Analytica Priora and Posteriora, Topica, Sophistici Elenchi, De Anima, 
Physica and Metaphysica, we have good MS authority for ascribing 
to him a commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, a work 
entitled De Unitate Formarum directed against the Thomists, and a 
De Ortu et Divisione Scienciarum. Baur’s remark concerning this latter 
work, that it was the most remarkable introduction to philosophy which 
the Middle Ages produced, has often been repeated, and there is every 
likelihood that the judgment will stand. 

The earlier cursus vitae of Kilwardby is not yet satisfactorily clear. 
There is no real doubt that he studied at Paris, but just when or pre- 
cisely how long is not certainly known.? Though he may have done 
his M. A. in Paris, he does not appear as a Master of Theology there,’ 
and we may assume he became a Master in Theology at Oxford. He 
became prior-provincial of the Dominican order in 1261, resigned that 
office in 1272 to accept the archbishopric of Canterbury, which he in 


+See Ueberweg-Geyer, Die scholastische und patristische Zeit (Berlin, 
1928), p. 493 ff. and literature cited there and on p. 764. See also M. 
DeWulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, II (6th ed., Paris, 1936), 
pp. 206-208, and recent literature listed on p. 217; and Rashdall, Uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages, edd. Powicke and Emden (Oxford, 1936), 
III, 251 ff. 

* Nicholas Trivet says, Annales (ed. Hog, London, 1846), p. 278, ante 
ordinis ingressum Parisiis rexerat in artibus. Paré, Brunet and Tremblay, 
La Renaissance du XIIe Siécle. Les Ecoles et VEnseignement (Paris, 1933), 
p- 251, n. 1. “Kilwardby entré chez les Précheurs vers 1245.” I am not 
aware of any proof for such an early date. Thurot, art. infra cit., says he 
became a Dominican in 1230, but gives no proof. 

® See P. Glorieux, Répertoire des maitres en théologie & Paris ... (Paris, 
1933-1935), where Kilwardby does not appear at all. 
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turn resigned in 1278 on being named Cardinal. He died in Viterbo in 
1279. More investigation into his early life and studies is greatly needed. 

A list of his works was extant early in the XIVth century. Denifle 
published this list from Toulouse MS 488, which gives a catalogue of 
members of the Dominican order qui claruerunt doctrina.* Kilwardby 
appears as no. 8 on this list.5 The not inconsiderable number of his 
works specifically named here, 25, is increased by Bale (1545) to 49.° 
But for only 7 of these 49 does Bale give an incipit. It is fairly safe 
to assume that many of the works on Bale’s list may be disregarded as 
gratuitous additions to what certain information he could control, but 
he repeats many items found on the earlier list. On the other hand 
some of the incipits he does give are erroneous or do not correspond 
to the titles supplied. Yet since Bale it has been common to repeat 
his data uncritically save for those works which have had direct bearing 
on the important matter of the condemnation in 1277 in Paris and 
Oxford, within 16 days of each other, of certain articles of Thomas 
Aquinas on the unity of forms. 

But insufficient attention has been paid to another phase of his 
thought and work—as a critical grammarian. It may therefore be 
worthwhile to examine the MS tradition of a work which appears 
inadequately in the early list printed by Denifle, and confusedly in 
Bale’s list, with two misleading titles and reversed incipits. The 
Toulouse list gives: Super Priscianum minorem. Bale lists Super 
Priscianum Minorem Lib. i and gives the incipit Sicut scribitur in primo 
Posteriorum, and a second treatise De Modo Significandi Lib. i with 
the incipit Quoniam in ante expositis libris. Fortunately we are able 
to refer to the MS tradition for help in eliminating the confusion of 
our early bibliographers. Priscian’s Institutio Grammatica™ divided it- 
self rather naturally into two main parts: chapters 1-16, on morphology 
and the parts of speech, and chapters 17-18 on syntax, with much 
attention paid to a comparative use of Greek models. The first part 
came to be known as Priscianus Maior and the second part as Priscianus 
Minor. Both our sources assert that Kilwardby wrote a commentary 


**Quellen zur Gelehrtengeschichte des Predigerordens” in Archiv fiir 
Literatur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, I (1885), 165-248. 

5 Op. cit., p. 236, reprinted by J. C. Russell, Dictionary of Thirteenth 
Century Writers (London, 1936), p. 138. 

® Scriptores ... Brytannie (Basel, 1557), pp. 335-6. 

7Ed. by M. Hertz as vols. II-III of Keil’s Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 
1855). 
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on the Minor. In 1899 M. R. James noted a commentary of Kilwardby 
super Priscianum in maiori in MS 191 of Peterhouse, Cambridge, pt. I, 
ff. 1*-111", written in the XIIIth century. This work begins: Sicut 
scribitur in primo Posteriorum quod non est quod non contingit scire. 
This, as noted above, is the incipit Bale gave for Kilwardby’s com- 
mentary super Priscianum minorem. Sandys then pointed out in 1903 ® 
that there was extant a commentary of Kilwardby on Libb. I-XV of the 
Institutio in Cambridge Univ. Library, MS Kk. iii. 20. It is well estab- 
lished, therefore, that Kilwardby wrote a commentary on the so-called 
Priscianus Maior. 

But what are we to make of the explicit statements of the early 
catalogue in the Toulouse MS and of Bale’s use of the specific title 
of the Priscianus Minor? The MS evidence is again clear and con- 
elusive. Thurot in 1868 1° drew largely, in his discussion of mediaeval 
grammarians, upon Sorbonne MS 900, a XIIIth century fragmentary 
copy of Kilwardby’s Comm. in Minorem Prisciani. This same Peter- 
house MS is of assistance. The second part of the MS—James notes 
that there are three distinct parts now bound in one—bears the title 
Kilwarby super Priscianum de constructionibus, and the work begins 
Sicut dicit Aristoteles in 2° de Anima, lingua congruit in duo opera 
nature, scilicet in gustum et locucionem, and the colophon of this book 
in this MS reads Expliciunt notule Kilwarby super primum librum 
prisciani minoris. Book II (that is Bk. XVIII of the Institutio) begins 
on f. 77* and goes to f. 118" of this second part of the MS; it has no 
colophon. The text of the work ends: ... quia designat unum separari 
ab alio debet cum accusativo vel ablativo congrus et sic patet quesitum. 
The incipit given by Bale for the De Modo Significandi, Quoniam in 
ante expositis libris, is the beginning of the text of the Priscianus Minor 
(that is Bk. XVII of the Institutio) and occurs in the commentary of 
Kilwardby after the prohemium (which begins as above, Sicut dicit .. .) 
at the beginning of the text of the commentary. Bale was, therefore, 


* Catalogue of MSS of Peterhouse (Cambridge, 1899), p. 222. Cave, 
Scriptorum Ecclest. Historia (Cologne, 1720), p. 644, mentions this MS. 
See below, n. 14. 

* History of Classical Scholarship, 3rd ed., I (Cambridge, 1921), 668. 

1° “ Notices et extraits de divers manuscrits latins pour servir 4 l’histoire 
des doctrines grammaticales au moyen Age” in Not. et Extraits des MSS 
de la Bibliothéque Impériale, XXII (1868), pt. ii, p. 39 et passim. The 
MS Thurot used was noticed by Quétit et Echard, Scriptores ordinis praedi- 
catorum, I (Paris, 1719), 374 ff. 
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listing the commentary on the Minor with the incipit of the Maior, 
and the incipit of the body of the text of Priscian’s Minor under the 
erroneous title of De Modo Significandi. 

MSS of Kilwardby in Priscianum Minorem are not uncommon. In 
addition to the Peterhouse MS already mentioned there is a complete 
copy in Merton College, Oxford, MS 301, written at the beginning of 
the XIVth century and ascribed Roberto de Culwardeby under the 
title Super Priscianum de construccionibus, the subtitle given by Pris- 
cian to Bk. XVII of the Institutio. There is, furthermore, a fragment 
of one leaf at the end of Merton MS 272, now f. 295, written in a 
small and highly abbreviated but clear English chartish hand which 
should be dated not later than ca. 1275. The fragment is the beginning 
of Kilwardby’s In Minorem. Hauréau noted a copy in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, fonds latin MS 16221.1! Some details may be added 
to his note. The work was copied by a northern French scribe, some 
time in the second half of the XIIIth century in a neat small bookhand. 
The comment on Bk. I occupies ff. 14-37", and bears the colophon 
Expliciunt scripta magistri Roberti anglici peroptimi philosophi super 
primum Prisciani de construccionibus. Immediately below begins Bk. 
II, In superiori libro etc. Postquam in primo determinavit ... but there 
are only twelve lines to the bottom of the column and the rest of the 
work is gone. 

The works appears also in Vatican Chigi MS V. 159, written by a 
north Italian scribe in the second third of the XIIIth century. In this 
codex, to which we shall return, the complete Minor occupies ff. 14-915. 
The ascription of this and other works in the codex appears on f. 109”. 
The work also appears in Melk MS 965, f. 24-1604, written by a Rhenish 
or Lowlands scribe in the second half of the XIIIth century. The 
colophon reads Expliciunt notule magistri Roberti de Hylewardi super 
Priscianum. There are doubtless other copies of this work extant, but 
the wide dispersion of these early copies—England, France, Italy and 
Germany—is a sufficient proof of its popularity. It may not be amiss 
to suggest that this early dispersion would best be explained if we were 
to posit the composition and publication of the work while Kilwardby 
was in Paris, that is at some time before 1261. Oxford was not as 
international a center as Paris, whither students came from all over 
Europe, to veturn later to their own countries with their treasures in 
books and lecture notes. Works written and published in England had 


11 Histoire de la philosophie scolastique, III (Paris, 1880), 33. 
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a way of not appearing on the Continent for some time after com- 
position. Grabmann has stated categorically that this commentary was 
written during Kilwardby’s “ Lehrtitigkeit an der Pariser Artisten- 
fakultit.” 12 It seems quite likely that such is the case, but I am not 
aware of the existence of any positive proof. It must, however, be said 
that the earliest MS of this work I have seen, the Merton MS 272 
fragments, could very easily and reasonably, on paleographical grounds, 
be dated as early as ca. 1250. Such an early date would probably come 
in Kilwardby’s Paris period. 

It may be of interest to quote in extenso several sections from Kil- 
wardby’s commentary in order to give some idea of his style and treat- 
ment. I transcribe from the Chigi MS, with occasional unspecified 
corrections from Merton 272. 


34 


Sicut dicit Aristoteles in secundo de anima lingua congruit in duo 
opera nature, scilicet in gustum et locucionem: in gustum propter 
esse, in locucionem propter bene esse. Est autem locucio ad bene 
esse precipue propter scienciam, quia cum sciencia sit de bene esse 
ipsius anime et pertinens ad secundam perfeccionem sciencia 
maxime fiat in nobis per locucionem, manifestum est quod locucio 
spectat ad bene esse. Causa igitur una quare locucio necessaria est 
et sciencia nobis, sed quia non sufficit nobis habere locucionem ad 
hoe quod per ipsam fiat in nobis sciencia, sed eciam oportet nos 
habiles et faciles esse circa ipsam. Abilitas autem et facilitas ab 
arte est, ideo de locucione sive de sermone necessaria est nobis ars 
et doctrina. Et hic testatur verbum Tulii dicentis: natura potentem, 
ars facilem, usus promptum reddit artificem. Hac igitur causa 
excogitata est sciencia sermocinalis. 

Sed quia sermo potest considerari dupliciter, scilicet in quantum 
est informativus vel in quantum est motivus, et hoc dupliciter, 
scilicet secundum quod movet intellectum speculativum aut intel- 
lectum practicum, hoe est intellectum in quantum non absolvitur 
a virtute irascibili et concupiscibili quibus inperat vicissim et obedit, 
ideo sermocinalis sciencia dividitur in tres, in quarum prima est de 
sermone secundum quod est informativus, scilicet grammatica; 
secunda secundum quod movet intellectum speculativum et est 
logica, agit enim logica de modo raciocinandi et diffiniendi, que 


12 Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, I (Munich, 1926), 115 f. 
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sunt operaciones intellectus speculativi secundum Aristotelem in 

primo de Anima; tercia est de sermone secundum quod movet 

intellectum practicum, scilicet rethorica. Non solum enim intendit 

sermo retor cuius facere cognicione in iudice sed eciam movere 
ipsum in operacionem ut ad sentenciandum pro parte propria et 
contra adversam. 

De grammatica igitur, cuius pars presencialiter intenditur, que- 
ritur quid sit subiectum eius, et videtur quod littera vel sillaba 
vel diccio vel oracio vel aliquid commune continens hee. Sed quod 
nulla dictarum quattuor apparet, tum quia de nulla illarum osten- 
duntur passiones per totam grammaticam, tum quia nulla earum 
predicatur de omnibus parcialibus subiectis de quibus sunt partes 
grammatice, sed subiectum commune illius sciencie debet predicari 

_ de omnibus parcialibus subiectis illius sciencie. Quod autem nichil 
commune continens hee sit subiectum sic videtur. Quia si sic, aut 
vox simpliciter erit subiectum aut vox contracta. Non vox simpli- 
citer quia non de omni voce agitur in grammatica. Si vox contracta 
ergo aut litterata aut illiterata. Non vox illiterata sicut patet. Si 
vox litterata aut simpliciter aut contracta; si simpliciter vox 
litterata, ergo debet grammatica tractare de omni voce litterata, 

eciam de non significativa. ... 


f, 19 


... Solet autem queri utrum per modum resolucionis tradatur vel 
invencionis, et puto quod per modum resolucionis sive iudicii, docet 
enim ex quibus et qualibus et quomodo se habentibus fit ostensio 
congrua et quamvis ex sua doctrina possit elici eorundem invencio. 
Non tamen per modum invencionis tradita est hee doctrina. 

Quoniam in ante expositis libris etc. Liber iste dividitur in proe- 
mium et tractatum, quod incipit ibi quod quemadmodum littere, et 
patet ordo et sufficiencia per hoc quod proemium tradit cognicionem 
in universali de agendis et est ad removendum ignoranciam nega- 
cionis, ut dicitur. Tractatus autem tradit cognicionem de eisdem in 
speciali et est ad removendum ignoranciam disposicionis et in hiis 
duobus sufficienter habetur sciencia. Proemium dividitur in duo, 
quia primo dat intencionem quomodo procedendum circa ipsam, 
secundo resumit eam et addit ei finem vel utilitatem cum dicit in 
superioribus ‘igitur.’ Dat igitur intencionem dicens quod hie de- 
(f. 12) terminandum est de ordinacione parcium oracionis quam 
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greci vocant sintasim. Addit eciam modum dicens quod determi- 
naturus est de ipsa maxime imitando Appollonium et hie addendo 
bene dicta circa construccionem tam a philosophis grecis quam 
latinis, et quod ipsemet excogitare poterit ad propositum, et addit 
causam huius dicens quod ipse determinaturus est de construccione 
sub hac forma, quia eciam in libris precedentibus qui sunt de parti- 
bus oracionis, scilicet in magno volumine, sic exsecutus est de 
partibus oracionis, id est imitando Appollonium et addendo bona 
dicta aliorum et que ipse potuerit secum bene cogitare. ... 


Several times in this first book he uses Ego Robertus along with Tu 
Willelmus in examples, e.g. f. 44° 


Consequenter queritur quare potissime et primo modo facta 
evocacione non sunt evocans et evocatum diversa secundum numerum 
sed semper in eodem numero ut ego Robertus et tu Willelmus. 
Concepcio tamen primo modo bene fit inter diversos numeros ut 
ego et nos sedemus. 


It is not easy to say whether Kilwardby knew Greek or not, but as a 
general rule he passes over Priscian’s frequent Greek quotations and 
comparisons between Greek and Latin morphology, and repeats Pris- 
cian’s judgment and conclusions with hardly any comment. If he were 
familiar with Greek grammar it is unlikely that he would have avoided 
using his knowledge, and the more probable inference is that his 
knowledge was limited to the alphabet. 

The commentary on Bk. I of the Minor (Bk. XVII of the Institutio) 
ends, in the Chigi MS, on f. 588 


. . . quia hoc pronomen ‘ipse’ non sequitur ibi ad vocandum sed 
ad signandum de quo quid dicatur ut enim ‘tu’ et ‘ipse’ nomi- 
nativi casus Virgili aut vocativi casus ut intelligatur sic: ‘ Virgili 
tu ipse veni.’ Unde si dicas: ‘O tu ipse Virgili veni’, vicium est 
in ordine quia ‘QO’ principaliter notat omnia tria vocacione teneri; 
sed bene dicit ‘tu ipse O Virgili veni.’ Hee est sentencia Petri E.** 


**The Petrus Elias quoted was the great XIIth century commentator 
on Priscian (fl. ca. 1150), who was the most prominent exponent of the 
grammatica speculativa. See Ch. Thurot, “ Notices et extraits de divers 
MSS pour servir 4 l’histoire des doctrines grammaticales au moyen Age” 
in Not. et extraits des MSS de la bibl. impériale, XXII ii(1868), passim, 
and further, M. Grabmann, “ Die Entwicklung der mittelalterlichen Sprach- 
logik ” in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, I (Munich, 1926), 114, 117 ete. 
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et patet ex hiis responsio ad obiecta. Hec vobis de primo Prisciani 
sufficiant. 


The comment on the second book of the Minor (= Bk. XVIII of the 
Institutio) begins thus on f. 594 


In superiori etc. Postquam in principio Priscianus determinavit 
construccionem parcium non principalium, quarum construccio 
principaliter et finaliter est ad construccionem nominis et verbi, in 
hoe secundo intendit principaliter de construccione nominis et verbi, 
et hune processum signavit Priscianus in principio capituli de 
articulo ubi suam intencionem dedit et modum procedendi totalis 
doctrine. Et patet ordo, quia ea que sunt ad finem picta sunt in 
fine in execucione et si non in intencione. Dividitur autem ille 
secundus in prohemium et tractatum qui incipit ibi singulorum 
igitur casuum. In prima parte intendit continuare dicta dicendis 
et dare intencionem suam, et ideo sic procedit: primo recapitulat 
breviter determinata in primo. Dicit quod ibi determinata est 
construccio diccionum articularium et pronominum. Multa eciam 
ibi interserta sunt de construccione nominis et verbi duplici de 
causa, scilicet tum quia articularia et pronomina sine nomine et 
verbo non complent oracionem, tum quia illorum construcciones 
in multis condicionibus cum construccione nominis et verbi com- 
municant, et hic est in superiori... . 


Petrus Elias is occasionally quoted in the commentary on this book 
as well as on Bk. I. One phrase in this section reveals Kilwardby’s 
conception of Donatus and Priscian, and, by implication, himself, as 
philosophers of grammar. On f. 708 we read 


Ad hoe dicunt quidam quod duplex est sinodoche: et uno modo 
est figura significacionis et alio modo est figura construccionis 
quando totum pro parte ponitur vel e contrario construccionis, 
quando proprietas toti attribuitur ut in construccione proposita, 
sed puto quod illud nichil sit, tum quia sinodoche neque a Donato 
neque a Prisciano neque ab alio philosopho (f. 70°) in grammatica 
inter figuras construccio locatur, tum quia quando pars pro toto 
ponitur vel e contrario attribuitur proprietas partis toti, vel ¢ 
contrario et non est ita ponere totum pro parte vel e contrario, 
quin unius proprietas trubuatur verbi gracia totum pro parte 
ponitur.... 
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Much of Kilwardby’s text is a philosophical expansion of Priscian, 
applying to the text the method of scholastic analysis. Yet there is 
much that is pure paraphrase. A section on the use of the optative 
will illustrate this latter procedure: 


Priscian XVIII, 77 (ed. Keil, III, 


239) 


. . apud nos tamen ‘ utinam’ 
indicativo non adiungitur. Et 
graeci quidem maxime Attici 
etiam sine deprecatione solent 
hoe modo uti pro indicativo, nos 
vero minime, quamvis similes 
sint eius voces subiunctivi voci- 
bus, quibus frequentissime pro 
indicativis utuntur auctores 
nostri. Optativa autem (p. 
240) preteritum ideo habent, 
quamquam ea debeamus orare, 
quae nondum fuerint quia saepe 
evenit abesse eos, pro quibus 
oramus et optamus ut id illis 
iam perfectum sit, quod cu- 


f. 854 


... sed apud nos nunquam ad- 
iungatur hoc adverbium ‘ uti- 
nam’ indicativo, et hic est et 
apud grecos secunda differencia 
talis quod greci et precipue 
attici solent uti optativo modo 
sine optacione pro indicativo. 
Nos autem non sic facimus, 
quamvis videatur quod sic 
possumus bene facere, eo quod 
optativi voces similes sunt voci- 
bus subiunctivi et nostri auc- 
tores sepe utuntur vocibus 
subiunctivi pro indicativis. Et 
hie est et greci quoque et nota 
ad evidenciam addicionis ad- 


verbii optandi cum modo optacio 
dixit expositor quod.... 


pimus.... 


Occasional references to expositor may be to Petrus Elias. I have not 


the text of Elias available. Such quotations, Ista sunt expositoris 
verba, e. g. £. 854-8, f. 874, should not be difficult to verify. Throughout 
the text of this commentary In Minorem close familiarity with Pris- 
cian’s magnum volumen is indicated by frequent comparison with state- 
ments in the de constructionibus, but I have not found any statements 
which might be construed as referring to Kilwardby’s own commentary 
In Maiorem, though such cross-references may well have escaped my 
notice. 
The comment on this work ends f. 918: 


... Ad ultimum dicendum in separacione duorum unum removetur 
ab altero, et ita unum suscipit accionem dividentis et est passum, 
et ideo accusative designatur; aliud autem est ut a quo aufertur 
per divisionem vel per separacionem sed quod est ut a quo aufertur 
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debet ablative designari, et ideo verbum separatum sive discretum, 
quia designat unum separari ab alio, debet cum accusativo vel 
ablativo construi, et sic patet quesitum. 


There is no ascription at the end of this work in the Chigi MS. The 
verso of f. 91 is blank. From f. 924 to f. 104” the scribe of the preced- 
ing work has copied a commentary on the Barbarismus of Donatus," 
i.e. a part of the Ars Grammatica (ed. Keil, vol. IV, pp. 392-402). The 
comment begins on f. 924 without rubric: 


Cum omnes homines natura scire desiderent, secundum Aristotelem 
in principio veteris metaphysice, sciencia autem in nobis maxime 
adquiritur per doctrinam et doctrina secundum quod huiusmodi 
stat mediante sermone ... 


and ends, f. 104°: 


. .. yeos interpretatur ymago et dicitur ab ycos quod est signum. 
Parabola dicitur a para quod est iuxta et bule sentencia, quasi 
sermo deducens per unam sentenciam ad aliam consimilem. Para- 
digma interpretatur exemplum et dicitur ab para, quod est con, et 
digmo -mas, quod idem est quod parare, quasi comparare alicui 
sentencie denotare exemplum conveniens. 


At the top of the next column, without colophon or rubric, there begins 
a commentary on the De Accentibus of Priscian (ed. Keil, III, pp. 519 
528). This work begins: 


Accidencia, ut dicit Aristoteles in libro de Anima, cognicionis eius 
quod quid est, sed id quod quid est subiectum conferunt, igitur maxi- 
mam partem cognicionis subiecti. Cum ergo sillaba sit subiectum 
quoddam et pars subiecti grammatice ad hoe quod cognoscuntur 
sillaba oportet cognoscere eius accidencia. Cum ergo accentus et 
tempus sint accidencia sillabe, ad hoc quod cognoscatur sillaba, 
oportet cognoscere tempus et accentum et propterea duplex est 


144This work and the work which follows, the commentary on Priscian’s 
De Accentibus, are found in this order in Peterhouse, Cambridge, MS 191, 
III, ff. 13-29, unascribed. The Barbarismus has an incipit slightly different 
from the Chigi copy, and is, in fact, somewhat shorter. See M. R. James’ 
Catalogue, p. 222. Cave, in the early XVIIIth century, had evidently seen 
this MS (see above, n. 8). At any rate, he assumed from the presence 
of ascribed copies of Kilwardby in Maiori and in Minori, that the two 
shorter works were also by Kilwardby. No ascription of these two works 
has hitherto been noticed. 
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sciencia subalternata sciencie grammatice quarum determinat cog- 
nicionem accidentis, sicut sciencia tradita in hoe libro qui dicitur 
Priscianus de accidentibus, et altera que determinat cognicionem 
temporis et pedum constancium ex temporibus, et metrorum con- 
stancium ex pedibus cuius est poetica, et ita pars quod sciencia est 
tradita in hoe libro et cui parti philosophie supposita et qua 
necessitate. ... 


and ends, f. 109”: 


. . . Et propterea ad hoe quod ista inordinacio secundum naturam 
que est deprimendo reducatur ad ordinacionem secundum artem, 
tenet interiectio accentum in fine vel in loco proximo ipsi fini. Ex- 
pliciunt notule libri barbarismi et accentus et ideo laus in termi- 
nacione operis deo referatur. Quia omis laus in fine canitur. 


Below, in the original hand, but now hardly legible because of having 
been erased, may be read: Scriptum super priscianum tercium de figuris. 
Then a cursive Italian hand of the early XIVth century has written In 
hoc volumine continetur scriptum super priscianum. At least the In hoc 
volumine is traced over the same words. Immediately below this a hand 
which is possibly that of the original scribe, but, if not, is contemporary, 
has written Quedam magistri Roberti expositiones. Inasmuch as we 


know from other and reliable sources, i. e., early ascribed MSS, that the 
first work in the codex, the In Minorem, is by Kilwardby, we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the scribe intended to include the Commentarius 
in Barbarismum Donati and in Librum Prisciani De Accentibus in his 


colophon. 

A closer examination of the text of these two smaller works reveals 
great similarity in manner of approach and in style between the com- 
ment on the Barbarismus and the Accentus and the work of Kilwardby 
on Priscian’s Minor. Continuing from the opening lines (f. 924) of the 
Barbarismus quoted above (p. 61), we may read a clear exposé of 
the grammatica philosophica which actuated the comment on Priscian. 


. . sermone patet igitur quod ad hoc, quod compleretur naturale 
desiderium aut humanum respectu sciencie, oportuit excogitari 
sermonem mediante quo scienciam adquirerent. Et hoe aperte in- 
nuit Plato, dicens quod ad hoc inventus est sermo ut presto sint 
mutue voluntatis iudicia. Si ad hoc quod per sermonem fiamus 
scientes, necesse est nos circa sermonem habiles esse et faciles in 
loquendo. Hoe autem non contingit nisi per artem, quia, ut dicit 
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Tullius, natura potentes reddit, ars faciles, usus promptos. Quia 
excogitando sermonem necesse fuit de ipso aliquam scienciam con- 
stitui que circa sermonem nos rectificaret, patet igitur esse neces- 
sarias sermocinales sciencias. Dividitur autem sermocinalis sciencia 
secundum fines ad quos sermo ordinetur. Sermo autem ordinatur 
finaliter et principaliter ad intelligendum et signandum. Vel ulterius 
ad movendum de sermone primo est grammatica, quod patet per 
descripcionem eius que dicit quod grammatica est sciencia recte 
seribendi et recte scripta pronunciandi et recte pronunciata recte 
intelligendi. Ecce qualiter grammatica ordinatur ad intelligendum 
id quod signat diffinire. De sermone autem secundo modo sunt logica 
et rethorica. Sermo enim ordinatus ad modum aut ordinatur ad 
modum virtutem anime motivam, cuius est irascibilis et concupisci- 
bilis, aut virtutem apprehensivam, cuius est intellectus (MS os), 
opinio et fantasia de sermone primo modo rethorica, quod patet per 
diffinicionem officii oratoris que est quod orator debet opposite 
dicere ad persuadendum iudici, scilicet ut commoveat ipsum sive 
convocet ipsum ad miseracionem proprie partis, et ad indignacionem 
adverse partis. De sermone autem secundo modo est logica, quod 
patet per eius partes quarum quedam ordinantur ad commovendum 
intellectum, quedam ad commovendum opinionem, quedam fan- 
tasyam, ut patet. Cum igitur grammatica sit pars sermocinalis 
sciencie, potest non irracionabiliter dici vox litterata ordinabilis ad 
signandum esse subiectum grammatice, sed hoc contingit dupliciter, 
scilicet sub mutacione vel ordinacione propria vel impropria. De 
voce litterata ordinabili primo modo principaliter consistit gram- 
matica tota secundum quod a Prisciano tradita est; de ipsa vero 
ordinabili secundo modo est quidam liber a Donato editus qui 
dicitur Barbarismus. Patet igitur quod barbarismus est de voce 
litterata ordinabili ad signandum sub mutacione vel ordinacione 
impropria, et ita patet quod sit eius subiectum sive causa materialis. 
Causa formalis dupliciter est, scilicet ipsius subiecti et ipsius operis. 
Forma subiecti consistit in addicione, subtractione, inmutacione, 
transmutacione impropria. Causa formalis operis consistit in modo 
agendi et ordinacione parcium. Modus autem agendi necessarius 
triplex est: scilicet diffinitivus, divisivus et collectivus, et tamen 
modo qui collectivus est non multum utitur Donatus in hoe tractatu. 
Modus autem agendi non necessarius exemplorum suppositivus est. 
Causa finalis dupliciter est intra et extra. Causa finalis.... 
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This severely Scholastic treatment of the subject ceases to be so 
noticeable once the commentary on the text of Donatus actually begins, 
but it would be difficult to conceive of a more thorough penetration of 
dialectic method into philology than this presents. 

This correspondence of these introductory remarks to the prohemium 
of the commentary In Minorem Prisciani is so close, even to the quota- 
tion from Cicero and the illustration of the use of rhetoric to persuade 
a judge, as to need no comment. The two are obviously the work of 
the same man. The same holds true for the commentary on Priscian’s 
De Accentibus, though the subject-matter is sufficiently different not 
to call for introductory remarks on the logic of grammatical study. Yet 
on every possible occasion the Scholastic logie of language is brought 
in. An example chosen at random will sufficiently show this charac- 
teristic : 


f. 1058 


Consequenter vero dubitatur de hoe quod dicit quod littera est 
imago elementi. Ymago enim est cuius generacio est per immu- 
tacionem alterius, ut habetur in principio 64 Topicorum, ergo littera 
in scripto fit per inmutacionem elementi in pronunciacione. Ergo 
elementum in enuntiacione habebit talem figuram qualem habet 
littera in scripto et e contrario. Ergo cum consimilis formacio sit 
cuiuslibet elementi apud omnes et quasi eadem eo quod instrumenta 
sunt consimilia et eadem specie sic eadem figura specie esset nota 
elementi eiusdem specie apud omnes, quod vidimus falsum, eo quod 
alia figura specie est representans hoe apud latinos et alia apud 
grecos. Preterea videtur quod vox non possit habere figuram, et ita 
littera non erit eius ymago. Omne enim habens figuram est habens 
posicionem parcium eo quod figura sequitur ad quanitatem haben- 
tem posicionem in partibus. Ergo vox non potest habere figuram in 
partibus et ita non potest esse ymago elementi secundum figuram. 
Ad primum dicendum quod idem dicitur tripliciter (sic), scilicet 
vel secundum substanciam vel secundum accidens. Similiter figura 
eadem specie potest esse dupliciter, vel quod sit eadem specie acci- 
dentaliter vel substancialiter. Figura eadem specie substancialiter 
representat hoc elementum a apud omnes et similiter alia elementa; 
non autem figura eadem specie accidentaliter, diversificantur enim 
magnitudine et parvitate sive protractione aliqua accidentali, sicut 
patet in figura magna eius quod est a apud nos et figura parva. 
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Salvatur enim figura parva substancialiter in figura magna. Simi- 
liter figura elementi apud nos salvatur in figura eiusdem elementi 
apud alios, diversificatur tamen ab eadem accidentaliter, ut potest 
dici quod intelligitur de littera, que est nota elementi per figuram 
regularem. Et dico figuram regularem que regulariter formatur 
iuxta figuram quam habet vox in aere cum generatur. Unde licet 
aput aliquos fiat littera nota vocis sive elementi sicut figura irregu- 
laris, non oportet quod fuerit ymago nec quod fuerit similis figura 
in aere qualis in scripto.... 


Kilwardby emerges from our summary study as a more considerable 
student of grammar, in the tradition of the grammatica philosophica, 
than hitherto noted. His other more strictly philosophical works should 
be investigated with this earlier interest of his in mind. He wrote a 
commentary in two parts on the whole Institutio of Priscian, i.e. In 
Maiorem (Bks. I-XVI), and In Minorem (= De Constructionibus, Bks. 
XVII-XVIII) and shorter commentaries on the De Accentibus of 
Priscian and the Barbarismus of Donatus (the latter part of the Ars 
Grammatica). An ascribed copy of either of these two latter commen- 
taries does not seem to have been noticed before. All these works were 
probably composed during his regency in arts at Paris, ca. 1250. 


S. Harrison THOMSON. 
University of Colorado. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS OF PLOTINUS 


For the study of Plotinus the translations of Stephen Mackenna 
(completed in 1930) and M. Emile Bréhier (not yet completed) will be 
of the greatest service for years to come. It is not premature to com- 
pare these, for only the last half of the sixth Ennead of Bréhier’s 
translation remains to appear. But a comparison is a matter of many 
details, and while the few mentioned here may not justify a final verdict, 
they may contribute to it as straws in the wind. 

On page 114 of Vol. I the late Stephen Mackenna describes his 
translation in the following words: “The present work pretends to be 
faithful—and, if we must be precise, literary rather than literal. This 
is not to say that it is a paraphrase.” Just above Mackenna acknowl- 
edges that “the present worker must have made mistakes, some per- 
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haps that to himself will one day appear inexcusable; his one consolation 
is that the thing he will that day welcome from other hands has most 
certainly passed through his own, and been deliberately rejected.” 

In a work of such difficulty absence of mistakes would be miraculous; 
and if mistakes are to be pointed out, no other than the discoverer of 
those mistakes appreciates better how faithful and literary the work is 
as a whole. Even the capitalized barbarisms, such as Reason-Principle, 
Intellectual-Kosmos, Authentic Existents, leave the English of the trans- 
lation more normal than the Greek of the author. But with due regard 
for the accomplishments of the worker, it is difficult to accept in its 
full sweep his claim that in every case where mistakes have occurred 
the correct translation has been considered and deliberately rejected. 
At least Mackenna’s translation of V iii 9 does not give obvious evidence 
of such. 

The chapter mentioned occurs in a tractate which defends Platonic 
realistic epistemology. The mind is not separated from the objects 
of knowledge by images or impressions, but grasps truth directly. The 
mind is what it thinks. Arguments follow to show that the self-knowledge 
presupposed by this theory is possible and indeed necessary. In the im- 
mediate context Plotinus tells us to set aside sensation and the lower 
activities of the soul, to attend to the highest activities, and in so doing 


to discover the nature of the Mind which knows itself. For purposes 
of comparison a translation 1 is here attempted which will be far from 
literary. 


The remainder of it [i.e. of the soul 
after body, sensation, etc. have been 
set to one side] is that which we 
were calling an image of Mind, [an 
image which] preserves some light 
from that [Mind], just as from the 
sun, below the sphere of the magni- 
tude,? comes that around it illumi- 
nated by it. 


Now no one asserts that the light 
of the sun exists within itself about 
the sun, since it sets forth from the 
sun and remains around it; but 
there is always one [light] proceed- 


What is left is the phase of the soul 
which we have declared to be an 
image of the Divine Intellect, re- 
taining some light from that sun, 
while it pours downward upon the 
sphere of magnitudes (that is, of 
Matter) the light playing about it- 
self which is generated from its own 
nature. 


Of course we do not pretend that 
the sun’s light (as the analogy might 
imply) remains a self-gathered and 
sun-centered thing; it is at once out- 
rushing and indwelling; it strikes 


1 Lines 7-18 in the text of M. Bréhier, Budé series. 
? Bréhier says in a note: C’est encore ici, et dans tout le chapitre, image 
des théologies solaires qui hante Vesprit de Plotin. 
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ing out of the one before it, until it 
reachs us on earth. It must be 
remembered, however, that all [the 
light] about the sun exists in some 
other [substratum] in order not to 
admit a space void of body below the 
sun. But the sou!, a sort of light 
from Mind and residing about Mind, 
depends on it and does not exist in 
another [substratum] but [is cen- 
tered] around that [Mind], nor does 
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outward continuously, lap after lap, 
until it reaches us upon our earth: 
we must take it that all the light, 
including that which plays about the 
sun’s orb, has travelled; otherwise 
we would have a void expanse, that 
of space—which is material—next 
to the sun’s orb. The Soul, on the 
contrary—a light springing from the 
Divine Mind and shining about it— 
is in closest touch with that source; 


it have place. For neither has that it is not in transit but remains 
[Mind]. centered there, and, in likeness to 
the principle, it has no place. 


The line of line thought attributed to Plotinus in this much paren- 
thisized rendering agrees with and virtually depends on the translation 
by M. Bréhier in the Budé series. In support of this interpretation 
the following considerations are submitted. 

Mackenna’s word it in the first sentence, in the phrase “ while it 
pours downward,” refers grammatically, like the preceding participle 
retaining, to the remainder of the soul, with the result that this re- 
mainder is said to generate its own light. This is impossible because 
the remainder is an image which receives light. Further, Mackenna 
disregards the oiov which introduces the analogy of the sun. He makes 
éxeivov adjectival to #Atov, although oioy stands between, whereas 
éxeivov must refer to the preceding vou. Mackenna is then forced to 
insert a parenthesis in the next sentence and to understand it as a 
restriction on the analogy. But no restriction or apology is intended; 
rather there is an extension or confirmation of the analogy. The light 
of the mind, says Plotinus, must be regarded as everyone regards the 
light of the sun, as not confined to its source but as producing illumi- 
nation below. And the extension of the analogy continues, still another 
sentence in the remark that just as the sunlight somewhere below the 
sun is not absolutely identical with the sunlight in the sun, so too the 
light in the highest part of the soul is not absolutely identical with 
the light of the mind, but only similar. 

Later, to be sure, there is a restriction on the analogy, but it is not, 
as in Mackenna’s translation of the lines just commented on, for the 


3 6 elxéva Epaper vow cwfovady Ti pas éxelvov, olovy HAlov weTa THY TOU 
opaipay rd repli a’rhy Adutror. 
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purpose of saving the honor of the sun, as if simple astronomy were 
in danger of being misunderstood, but to save the honor of mind, which 
for the past few chapters has been the subject of careful explanation. 
This restriction, which Mackenna also misses, is that whereas the light 
of the sun requires a medium for propagation, that of mind needs none. 
Mackenna introduces the notion of travelling. But the reason given in 
the text for the éy d\dAw * viz. to avoid a void, sustains the notion of 
the substratum. 

A slight emendation may be made also of Mackenna’s translation of 
Ti 13, 3. At the end of a difficult tractate Plotinus asks: “ What is it 
that investigates these things, is it we or the soul? It is we, but by 
means of the soul. How by means of the soul? "Apa 70 éxew éreoxewaro ; 
“H 7 yxy.” Mackenna translates this phrase: “ Does this mean that 
the soul reasons by possession (by contact with the matters of inquiry) ?” 

The question as Mackenna puts it seems very natural in Plotinus, 
because realism requires such a contact of mind and object. Here, 
however, the preceding sentence has stated that the subject which 
reasons is we. Hence the logical subject of the next verb to investigate 
should also be we and not the soul. The verb is in the third singular 
instead of first plural because of the original 76 émoxepdpevov. The 
answer to the question also requires we as the subject. Mackenna, 
immediately following the parenthesis above, answers: “No; by the 
fact of being a soul.” This is impossible, because first, to deny knowl- 
edge by contact as the No does is incorrect, and second, the remainder 
of Mackenna’s answer in its context makes no sense. Bréhier’s trans- 
lation of question and answer is clearly correct. “ Est-ce par le seul 
fait de la [i.e. the soul, not the objects of knowledge] possédor que 
ces recherches ont lieu? Non, c’est parce que nous sommes nous-mémes 
notre ame.” 

Would it be too trivial to refer also to a passage in which it seems 
that Mackenna’s desire to produce a literary translation led him too 
far? One might literally translate III vi 1, 12-14 as follows: “ And in 
general our reason and will do not subject the soul to such turnings 
and changes as the heating and cooling of bodies.” Mackenna writes: 
“For ourselves it could never be in our system—or in our liking—to 
bring the Soul down to participation in such modes and modifications 
as the warmth and cold of material frames.” 
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It would seem from these too few passages that Bréhier’s translation 
is the more accurate, and this has been confirmed by several other 
slight indications. But it must be remembered that Plotinus is difficult 
both in language and thought, and that while Greek is sometimes 
ambiguous, both French and English are still more so. By comparing 
the two translations their ambiguities sometimes cancel to merge into 
an accurate sense, and sometimes they give us the different possibilities 
of an ambiguous original, as in V iii4,17. Bréhier has had the better 
training and is more familiar with the Hellenistic age, but both trans- 
lations stand as monuments of infinite patience and love of scholarship. 


Gorpon H. Cuark. 
Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, 


A NEO-SCHOLASTIC CRITIQUE OF HYLEMORPHISM 


Within recent years Albert Mitterer has won attention in Scholastic 
circles abroad with his weltbildvergleichende Forschungen. Through 
these studies, appreciable in number, there runs a common theme: 
Modern Scholastics have discarded the pseudo-scientifie views of St. 
Thomas. But a simple amputation of the latter will not suffice. Often 
these very scientific theories of St. Thomas have played an important 
role in shaping his general outlook upon life and reality. Only search- 
ing and critical comparisons between the world-view of St. Thomas and 
that of our own day, carried on from a cultural, scientific and philo- 
sophical standpoint, will serve to separate the elements of perennial 
value from the ephemeral in the thought of St. Thomas, and make of 
that thought the moving force which it should be in our modern world. 
St. Thomas would be the first to urge such critical studies. For con- 
temporary Neo-Scholasticism they are the need of the hour. 

With this in mind Dr. Mitterer has recently announced a series of 
volumes in which his earlier critical efforts are to be continued and 
systematically enlarged. Two volumes of this series have already ap- 
peared.2 They are concerned with the veridical character of hyle- 


1Cf. Grabmann’s notice of Mitterer’s work in Thomas von Aquin (6th 
ed., Miinchen: Késel, 1935), p. 215. 

2A. Mitterer, Wandel des Weltbildes von Thomas auf heute: Band I, 
Das Ringen der alten Stoff-Form-Metaphysik mit der heutigen Stoff-Physik 
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morphism. Mitterer sees three world-views as of particular interest to 
the Catholic philosopher and theologian: those of Sacred Scripture, 
of St. Thomas, and of our modern day. A comparison between the last 
two he would entitle: Thomas and Science.* These first two volumes 
deal with the essential constitution of inorganic corporeal substances. 
Here two world-views, two distinct theories strive for supremacy, the 
physical (as opposed to biological) hylemorphism of St. Thomas, and 
the theory of modern science (hylosystemismus), which regards physical 
corporeal substance simply as an atomic energy-system of material 
particles. A critical comparison between the two, Mitterer contends, 
leads to the rejection of hylemorphism root and branch. This paper 
will first examine briefly the manner in which the case against the 
traditional Scholastic theory is stated. 

In presenting the hylemorphic theory of St. Thomas, Mitterer draws 
many distinctions. In the physical order there are three hylemor- 
phisms—technical (exemplified in a statue molded from some raw 
metal), which he sees as the original hylemorphism in the order of 
knowledge; * phenomenal or secondary hylemorphism (imperceptible 
corporeal substance and its perceptible modification as physical acci- 
dental forms); and essential or primary hylemorphism (the very cor- 
poreal substance as essentially composed of prime matter and sub- 
stantial form). In the ideal order he distinguishes mathematical, 
logical and metaphysical hylemorphism. The last translates physical 
hylemorphism into terms of being in general; prime matter it sees as 
pure potentiality, substantial form as actuality specifying the essence 
which results from a union of the two components. It is the essential 
hylemorphism, basically physical but also metaphysical in character, 
that Mitterer seeks to test in the inorganic realm. Phenomenal hyle- 
morphism stands or falls with it, but it is only an indirect interest that 
the author admits for physical accidental forms. Elsewhere he claims 


(Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 1935); Band II, Wesensartwandel und Artensystem 
der Physikalischen Koérperwelt (Bressanone: Weger, 1936). A third volume 
of this series is in preparation. 

*Mitterer describes Weltbild: “Unter Weltbild ist das natur- und 
kulturwissenschaftliche Weltbild zu verstehen, d.h. die Summe der in 
Natur- und Kulturwissenschaften, in Erfahrungs- und Geschichtswissen- 
schaften niedergelegten Erkenntnisse, Meinungen und Vermutungen, tiber 
die eine Zeit, ein Buch, bezw. eine Person verfiigt.” I, 8. 

*“Er (technischer hylomorphismus) ist . . . erkenntnistheoretisch der 
Urhylomorphismus, von dem alle anderen begrifflich abzuleiten sind.” I, 19. 
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to have indicated that perceptible appearances are but psychological 
effects achieved by the corporeal substance, by the aid of physical 
events in the medium and psychological events in the perceiver.® 

The physical hylemorphism of St. Thomas has a formidable opponent, 
according to Mitterer, in the modern theory (hylosystemismus, hylo- 
mere Konstitution), which is based upon the empirical facts of modern 
science with regard to molecular and atomic constitution. It regards 
the physical object as an atomic energy system constructed of material 
particles. This theory of modern physics challenges the hylemorphic 
theory of St. Thomas with perfect right, for the two theories stand 
upon the same level. Mitterer stresses this fact again and again. The 
two are natural opponents; they dispute about the very same object— 
corporeal substance, which viewed from one angle is a phenomenal, 
from another an essential type. They possess a common objective— 
to express the very inner and essential constitution of corporeal sub- 
stance responsible in last analysis for the existence of the object in a 
definite natural species.’ 


5I, 27-28. Reference is made to: “ Der Wirmebegriff des hl. Thomas 
nach seinem physikalischen Weltbild und dem der Gegenwart,” in Aus 
der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters (Festschrift Grabmann’s), Muenster, 1935, 
pp. 720-735. In contrasting St. Thomas’ notion with the modern discovery 
that physical heat is the energy of molecular motion, Mitterer concludes 
that heat is not to be transferred merely from the category of quality to 
that of quantity; it is a quantitative something, akin to matter, beyond 
the perceptible (hintersinnlich) like substance, only imperfectly distinct 
from the corporeal substance itself. This conclusion, he maintains, affects 
theories in psychology, epistemology, metaphysics and theology. In 
Wesensartwandel, II, 98, Mitterer writes: “physikalisch genommen, hat 
dabei nicht die sinnliche Erscheinung gewechselt, sondern ein hintersinn- 
lich-physikalischer Energiezustand. . . .Was dabei geschieht ist vielmehr 
ein Anderswerden der Substanz, aber in einer Weise dass das substantielle 
Anderswerden die logische und physikalische Wesensart nicht beriihrt. Die 
Substanz hat also eine Variationsbreite ihrer Substantialitit, die logisch- 
akzidentelle Abwandlungen gestattet, ohne dass die Wesensart beriihrt 
wird. ... Es gibt somit keine physikalischen Erscheinungsformen sondern 
was ihnen physikalisch zugrunde liegt, ist hintersinnlich und gehért der 
hintersinnlichen Substanz an. ... Die Substanz hat etwas, was unerliss- 
lich ist fiir ihre Wesenart, und etwas, was unbeschadet ihrer Wesenart 
anders sein kann, obwohl es deshalb (kategorial) Substanz ist.” 

25-30. 

7“ Beide Konstitutionen (hylomorphismus und hylosystemismus) erheben 
theoretisch den Anspruch, Wesenskonstitution der physikalischen Kérper- 
substanzen zu sein, d.h. jene Konstitution, die als sachliche Grundlage 
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Scholastics are wont to challenge this parity, to prejudge the hylo- 
meric structure incapable of expressing the essential constitution of 
substance. To the author this is a serious mistake. The modern view 
presents a whole resulting from a union of parts, not from a mere 
sum of them; a whole attained by natural, not artificial union; a struc- 
ture achieved intrinsically not accidentally. For it, the resultant unit 
is a corporeal substance, whose constitutive parts are parts of the 
essence, and united through intrinsic powers. Finally, it sees the 
essence as the result of the essential parts. The hylomeric constitution 
thus meets the very requisites laid down by St. Thomas for the expres- 
sion of the essential constitution of corporeal substance. The question 
is really an empirical one; it is this fact that many Scholastics fail 
to realize. Antecedently they demand of a theory that it possess notes 
necessary only in an hylemorphie arrangement. Hylemorphism, for 
example, cannot uphold the matter-form model as alone capable of 
metaphysical interpretation. The hylomeric theory with its various 
particles capable of arrangement in a higher structure can be expressed 
in metaphysical terms just as well as the physical hypothesis of matter 
and form.® 

Because the hylemorphic and the hylomeric theories are opposed to 
each other, in seeking to explain the very same set of inorganic data 
from the very same angle, those Scholastics are in error, according to 
Mitterer, who endeavor to accept both views and to harmonize them. 
Between the two theories a strict choice must be made; compromise is 
out of the question.1° And if the physical hylemorphism of St. 
Thomas is selected as it stands—all other hylemorphisms are illogical— 
then modern physics is condemned in favor of the physics of Aristotle.1? 
Mitterer marks as another mistake of modern Scholastics, their effort 
to carry hylemorphism into the infra-atomic realm. St. Thomas, he 
claims, would condemn this procedure. An acquaintance with modern 
physies would lead St. Thomas to accept the electron and proton as 


ihrer gemeinsamen Wesensgattung (Kérper) und ihrer voneinander ver- 
schiedenen Wesensart (Kérperart) anzusehen ist.” II, 13. 

70-72. 

*I, 82. Cf. also I, 119-129. 

11“ Wer ihn (the hylemorphism of St. Thomas) also voll erhalten oder 
wiederherstellen wollte, miisste dies an der exclusiven Seite so gut tun 
wie an der positiven, was einer Restauration der Aristotelischen Physik 
und einer vélligen Ablehung der modernen gleickime.” I, 91. 
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material substances, but never as corporeal substances (bodies) or ele- 
ments; and it only of corporeal substances that he predicates a hyle- 
morphic constitution. For him, as for modern science, the perceptible 
objects of the material universe alone are bodies; and for both, elements 
are the simplest class of corporeal substances.1? 

In the final chapter of the first volume, which he entitles Die Krise 
des physikalischen Hylomorphismus, Mitterer attempts to show that 
the present status of hylemorphism indicates its doom. The theory 
is marked by confusion. There is no object to which it applies.1% 
Modern Thomists look to the infra-atomic particles but this entails a 
contradiction.‘ Some would see the physical corporeal substance as 
both hylemorphie and hylomeric. Others would renounce hylemorphism 
in the physical realm but retain it as a sound metaphysical theory; 
this is akin to subscribing to a theory of two truths.15 The theory is 
without scientific defenders. Technical physics condemns it. Modern 
Scholastics in overlooking the judgment of physics, or in seeking to 
render it nugatory, are guilty of grave error, and tend to widen the 
breach between metaphysics and physics, a fact that will leave meta- 
physics the chief sufferer. The theory of physical hylemorphism be- 
longs primarily to the field of physics or natural science. In a 
secondary sense only is it a metaphysical hypothesis. This was the 
clear stand of St. Thomas; a denial of this in the past has been due 
to a misinterpretation of what “ physics” meant for Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. We approach their mind only if we interpret or translate 


it not as natural philosophy, but as natural ‘science.1* From physics, 


127, 37-46. 

18 “Auseinandergerissen sind Theorie und Gegenstand. Die Gegenstiinde, 
die nach Thomas hylomorph waren, sind es nicht, und die Gegenstiinde, 
die man heute als hylomorph hinstellen méchte, sind nicht die des hl. 
Thomas. Empirie und Theorie stehen sich feindlich gegeniiber.” I, 139. 

14“ Welche Sinnesbeschaffenheiten sollten aber die Elektronen haben? 
Welches ist die Temperatur, der Aggregatszustand, die Farbe eines Elektrons? 


So musste man... den Erscheinungshylomorphismus zuniichst verlassen. 
Aber jedermann weiss, wie eng beide Hylomorphismen . . . bei Thomas 
zusammenhingen. ... Soll also schon der primaire Hylomorphismus leben, 


muss er bei Kérpersubstanzen leben, auf die auch der sekundiire anwendbar 
ist.” I, 89. 

1°This attitude is termed “Die Zweischichtentheorie” (I, 124); and 
“auf dem Weg zur doppelten Wahrheit” (I, 139). 

1°T, 106f. Mitterer expatiates upon this idea: “ Thomasische und neu- 
thomistische Wissenschaftslehre,”’ Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, 
LXXXIX (1936), 318f. Here he cites as corroborative of his stand: Hans 
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where it properly belongs, hylemorphism has fled to biology and psy: 
chology, to the philosophy of nature, to metaphysics and even to 
theology. But if hylemorphism as a physical theory is false, there is 
no ground for its existence in the philosophy of nature or as a meta- 
physical hypothesis. To stress the adoption of the matter-form notion 
on the part of sacramental theology, or the inclusion of hylemorphism 
in the well known twenty-four theses is to advance no argument in 
favor of its veridical character.1* 

In the second volume, Wesensartwandel und Artensystem der physi- 
kalischen Kérperwelt, Mitterer presents factual evidence to disprove 
hylemorphism. <A clearer view of the modern theory which he sup- 
ports is a natural result. Two generic sets of data are examined at 
length; the one is concerned with specific change, the other with the 
classification (Systematik) of corporeal substance. 

St. Thomas and the modern physicist are agreed, according to Mit- 
terer, as to the objective existence of corporeal genera and species, 
and the real change of one specific substance into another. For both, 
the substance itself is the foundation for specific change, and the latter 
affords clear evidence with regard to the existence and nature of 
essential parts.1* Mitterer holds that hylemorphism, however, is help- 
less before the mass of factual data unearthed in modern times, that it 
was even powerless to explain pertinent facts known to some extent at 
the time of its enunciation. The simple data, he avers, in connec- 
tion with the very ordinary change of one specific body into another 
are sufficient to discredit the physical hylemorphism of St. Thomas. 
Three common chemical changes on the molecular level are presented; 
their counterparts upon the atomic plane are indicated.!® 


Meyer, Die Wissenschaftstlehre des Thomas von Aquin (Fulda, 1935), p. 
44f. “Es ist nun sehr wertvoll, wenn unabhiingig von mir an der Hand 
von zahlreichen Belegen dargetan wird, dass die Kérper und ihre Kon- 
stitution fiir Thomas eine physikalische Angelegenheit, ein Gegenstand 
der Naturwissenschaft, nicht der Metaphysik waren. Und dass der Hylo- 
morphismus nichts anderes war als die damalige naturwissenschaftliche 
Konstitutionstheorie der Kérper ” (p. 319). 

17 J, 130-138. With regard to the theological application of hylemorphism, 
see also: “ Glaubensgefihrlichkeit und Wahrheit des physikalischen Hylo- 
morphismus,” in Theologische Quartalschrift, CXVII (1936), 457 ff. 

28 TI, 20-21; 25-26. 

1° The first example cited is an instance of the change of essential matter 
in an unvarying system, hydrogen chloride added to sodium hydroxide, the 
result being sodium chloride and water (NaOH + HCl = NaCl -+ H,0). 
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It is the author’s conviction that, if these cases alone are studied, 
hylemorphism stands contradicted by undeniable facts. Specifically, 
it will be discovered that in substantial change much more remains than 
prime matter; much more changes than substantial form. In mole- 
cular change, for example, at least the atoms remain, not reduced to a 
common state, but retaining their specific nature. What changes is 
essential-matter, essential-system, essential-energy, and in no way can 
these be reduced to accidental forms, or merged in a single substantial 
form.?° §t. Thomas is not to be blamed for his ignorance of these 
facts. He had to rely largely upon simple observation, whereas the 
modern theory has the advantage of highly developed observation, 
spectral analysis, mass spectrograph ete. Specific change, as the 
modern theory proves it takes place, is an inner-substantial change of 
substance, which may be called inner-substantial transubstantiation or, 
more exactly, partial transubstantiation. All this is impossible accord- 
ing to hylemorphism, which knows of no change of substance as such.?4 

Mitterer goes on to state certain conclusions which, he holds, flow 
necessarily from St. Thomas’ theory of physical hylemorphism. The 
fact that they are contradicted by modern science, he lists as an indi- 
rect but convincing refutation of the theory. Hylemorphism speaks of 
specific change as instantaneous; modern physics shows that this is 
never the case, that there is a definite reaction time, necessary per se, 
in view of the local motion requisite on the part of the particles. 
Modern science proves that it is in view of the inner local change upon 
the part of the particles that specific change takes place; specific 
change cannot, therefore, be the antithesis of local change as hyle- 


The second example, exemplifying a change of system in identical matter, 
is the familiar case of isomerism. Normal butane and isobutane are con- 
trasted; there is the same molecular weight and percentage composition 
(C,H,), but different properties. The third example, a change of both 
system and essential matter, is the synthesis of water from, or its decom- 
position into, hydrogen and oxygen. II, 28-30. 

20“ Laisst sich jenes Wechselnde Wesensstoff, System, Energie) weder 
mit den spezifischen Akzidentien des Hylomorphismus identifizieren—denn 
diese sind Erscheinungsformen, jene sind genau so hintersinnlich wie nach 
Thomas die Substanz selbst,—noch auch lisst sich jenes Wechselende mit 
der hylomorphistischen Wesensform identifizieren. Es ist also etwas 
Substantielles, das wechselt und das doch nicht die Wesensform ist.” 
II, 33. “ Energie ist etwas, was in die hintersinnliche Wesenskonstitution 
der Kérpersubstanz eingeht.” II, 51. Cf. also footnote 6. 

*1 TI, 34-37. 
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morphism must insist.22 There are other conclusions in connection 
with qualitative synthesis and analysis. St. Thomas logically insists 
upon the mere virtual presence of the element in the compound. It 
is enough, Mitterer notes, to cite von Laue’s work with crystalline 
structure, his spotted X-ray diffraction pattern, to see that elements are 
actually or formally present in the compound.?* With regard to the 
quantity of an element entering into a compound, St. Thomas knew 
nothing of the law of constant and multiple proportions; the precisely 
determined valence and affinity of the elements contradict the wide 
latitude that he necessarily attributed to prime matter.** 

Among the specific changes wholly unknown to St. Thomas, before 
which hylemorphism is completely helpless, Mitterer cites the specific 
change of elements into infra-atomic particles, and vice versa, through 
radioactive displacement; artificial transmutation of elements by bom- 
bardment with particles; the change of corporeal substance into energy, 
and vice versa; energy changes through endothermic and exothermic 
reaction.2> The conclusion of any discussion with regard to specific 
change, the author contends, must be: The physical hylemorphism of 
St. Thomas rests chiefly upon the Thomistic physics with regard to 
substantial change. It is therefore without a foundation—as is every 


other hylemorphism—when this physics is shown today to be false. 
Modern physics offers an entirely different picture of specific change; 
the hylomeric theory which this new picture presents must be accepted 
as true.?¢ 


*2 TI, 40-46. Among other conclusions mentioned in this connection is 
the intercausal relation of substantial and accidental change. That change 
of quality or condition must be caused ab extra is denied in view of the 
spontaneous change of one element to another (II, 50f.). 

TI, 54-62. 

** TI, 62f. Another group of conclusions is concerned with specific change 
by absorption as held by St. Thomas, and its false character both in the 
organic and inorganic realms (II, 76f.). 

25 TI, 87-99. 

2° TT, 105-106. In the second part of the second volume Mitterer deals 
at length with the proper classification of corporeal substances. Here he 
argues that St. Thomas has erred by defect, that facts favor a hylomeric 
structure. St. Thomas was interested in the subordination of genera and 
species within a system, and the coordination of various species within 
an identical genus. But by assuming that in both cases matter is responsible 
for genus, and form for specific difference, he had nothing left with which 
to explain intermediary genera and species—the elements and compounds. 
The variety in nature is simply too rich to be explained by a manipulation 
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Mitterer concludes his second volume with a lengthy summary of 
what he claims to have proved in the two works. Among other things 
he lists as fictions which Scholastics must surrender the following 
notions: that physical hylemorphism is not primarily a physical but a 
philosophical theory; that Scholastic philosophy must come to the 
aid of a theory outmoded by modern science; that philosophy and 
theology will lose a valuable aid if hylemorphism is surrendered; that 
the object of inquiry, physical substance, has not changed for real 
scientific investigation; that a change of empirical theory is insig- 
nificant for constitutional theory; that a change of physical constitu- 
tional theory is insignificant for metaphysics; that the Thomistic hyle- 
morphism of today is substantially the same as that of St. Thomas; 
that physical corpreal substances can be both hylomeric and hyle- 
morphic in structure.?? 

Despite his choice acquaintance with the physical sciences and his 
evident familiarity with the writings of St. Thomas, Mitterer’s careful 
analysis of the theory of hylemorphism would, of itself, scarcely demand 
lengthy consideration. For evidently he is guilty of a fundamental 
confusion. Continually he asserts that in the eyes of St. Thomas hyle- 
morphism was primarily a scientific theory, that at root St. Thomas 
and the modern physicist are seeking an identical objective in their 
study of the nature of matter. From such a fundamental point of view 
the rejection of hylemorphism would follow logically and naturally. 
But there is more to Mitterer’s work than a critique of the theory of 
matter and form. Here, as elsewhere, he is interested in a revision of 
Thomism on the basis of its antiquated science, or better, perhaps, in 
line with modern scientific discovery. Basically he is seeking a method 
of harmonizing piecemeal the world-view of modern science and that 
of Thomistic philosophy. 


of matter and form (II, 115-119). Mitterer contends that hylemorphism 
could not explain the data known to its framers, much less newly dis- 
covered facts—the periodic table and its characteristics, the true nature 
of celestial bodies, changes in the categorical scheme on the part of motion, 
warmth etc., revision of the notion of substance to make room for energy, 
light etc. Another patent weakness of hylemorphism, according to Mitterer, 
is its inability to express in a constitutional way the difference between 
inorganic and organic substances. The distinction is expressed purely in 
terms of substantial form. The modern hylomeric theory holds that in- 
organic objects are pure matter, spirits pure forms. Between them is the 
world of organisms, composed of both matter and form. Mitterer promises 
to devote an entire work to the establishment of this claim (II, 120-167). 
*7 TI, 180 f. 
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It is scarcely necessary to state that Mitterer is correct in envisaging 
such an alignment as the need of the hour, and as affording an avenue 
of real progress to Neo-Scholasticism. He is correct in viewing the 
task of synthesis as analogous to that which St. Thomas faced. Who 
does not see that it means an epistemological analysis of the varied 
contributions of modern science—an analysis that the scientists them- 
selves are feverishly seeking—and a quasi-absorption of sound scientific 
data by a philosophy of nature? For it is not a question of mere 
adjacency; co-ordination should characterize all knowable facts con- 
cerning nature. The core of such a harmony will consist in a precise 
determination of what is meant by natural essences, in how far they 
are known; and from a dynamic standpoint, the modes of interpreting 
the chain which links natural events together. The harmony itself 
cannot be read directly from the works of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
though they do afford much that is basic for it. If the synthetic struc- 
ture would prove substantial it must rest upon their principles of 
moderate realism, and must manifest their wholeness of vision with 
regard to reality. 

The divergence between the Aristotelian and modern notion of sci- 
ence is common knowledge. Equally known is the impossibility of a 
simple equation of Aristotelian physics with either the modern phi- 
losophy of nature or the modern natural sciences. Jaeger would have 
it that Aristotle, in the process of his development, drew farther and 
farther from the rationalism of his youthful years, never, however, be- 
coming a positivist, that even in his most empirical flights he was im- 
bued with the Platonic ideal of making the Idea bear fruit in knowledge 
of the sensible world, viewing this explanation of phenomena in terms 
of purpose or form as supplanting previous descriptions in terms of 
material and mechanical causes.2 However this may be as to his 
empirical development, a simple reading of the books of the Analytics 


reveals that by science Aristotle understands principally organized 
truths possessing absolute and universal validity. Genuine scientific 
knowledge is necessary and rigidly demonstrative knowledge.?® Geo- 
metry is viewed as the ideal science; illustrations are constantly drawn 
from its pale. And yet Aristotle was a great scientist in the strictest 
meaning of the term. Meticulous observation, noteworthy scientific 


7° W. Jaeger, Aristotle (English trans., Oxford, 1934), p. 379 ff. 

*°For the various characteristics ascribed by Aristotle to scientific 
knowledge cf. A. Antweiler, Der Begriff der Wissenschaft bei Aristoteles 
(Bonn: Hanstein, 1936), pp. 69-78. 
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inductions and classifications mark his work. For the task that he 
undertook in the biological realm and in view of the instruments of 
research at his command he accomplished marvels. But as he works 
he seems to forget his own rigid ideal of science, the syllogistic task 
which he has assigned to the physicist of establishing a necessary bond 
between the properties of an object and its essence. Or, rather, he 
thinks of it too frequently and his effort to demonstrate a given phe- 
nomenon as strictly necessary results in some rather whimsical deduc- 
tions from quaint general statements that evidently have been con- 
strued for a purpose. 

Who does not know that the multiplication of the sciences, their 
autonomy, and the close distinction between ordinary and scientific 
knowledge are of modern origin? The familiar division of speculative 
philosophy according to the possible degrees of abstraction or the 
immateriality of the object, though enunciated by Aristotle, is not so 
easily traced in his works. For the Middle Ages, however, the division 
became definitive and exclusive. Physics, the first of the speculative 
sciences, deals with ens mobile.®° All that is to be said of the latter in 
a scientific way belongs to this one science. It is just here, of course, 
that Aristotelian and modern theory diverge. Today we distinguish 
rightly between a philosophical explanation of nature, deductive in 
character, expressed in terms of essential principles, and an empirical 
account, inductively acquired, in terms of the immediate antecedents 
of observable phenomena, of laws and general physical theories. Who 
has not noted that in the physical study of St. Thomas these two levels, 
the empirical and the philosophical, are not sharply differentiated? 
There is really not question of two distinct objectives.* Like Aristotle, 
St. Thomas was imbued with the demonstrative ideal. Moreover, 
rudimentary methods of observation and undeveloped uses of induc- 
tion gave science no solid basis for a formal independence. The very 
field of phenomena was meager, and its challenge to the mind grossly 
minimized. Facts were seen to surrender to common careful observa- 


8° St. Thomas explains in what sense physics precedes and in what sense 
it follows mathematics and metaphysics, In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1 ad 9, 10. 

81 Hans Meyer, Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin, p. 62, 
writes: “Die Unterscheidung einer doppelten Naturbetrachtung, einer 
naturphilosophischen, welche die eigentlichen Wesensgriinde der Natur- 
prozesse erforscht, und einer physischen, welche auf die Herausstellung der 
nichsten Ursachen bedacht ist, die man Thomas hat zusprechen wollen ist 
dem Aquinaten fremd; er ist in seiner Naturbetrachtung hauptsiichlich 
auf die Herausstellung der wahren Wesensprinzipien bedacht.” 
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tion. Properties were linked to specific essences which were no better 
known by the mere fact that they had been christened in terms of 
form or entelechy. St. Thomas, like Aristotle, is interested in genuine 
essential principles. The result is a physics that is essentially philo- 
sophical, in which theoretically at least, work is assigned to philosophy 
which should have been committed to science, but which—it must be 
admitted in all fairness—science at that time was hardly capable of 
doing. 

A glance at the Aristotelian-Thomistic division of Physics serves to 
clarify a picture in which philosophy and science commingle. Physica 
examines ens mobile simpliciter, its essential principles, causes, and 
characteristics. The other works treat de speciebus mobilium. De 
Caelo deals with movable bodies, with local motion, with the bodies 
of the sublunary world and their peculiar motions. De Generatione is 
concerned with the coming-to-be and the passing-away of bodies in 
general, and with the mutual transformations of the elements; Meteoro- 
logica with very special changes, atmospheric etc.; De Mineralibus 
with the motion of various inanimate bodies; the Parva Naturalia and 
De Anima with animate substances. As the very titles suggest, the 
physies of Aristotle and St. Thomas does delve into particular phe- 
nomena, and wrestles with specific essences in nature. Where this is the 
ease, despite any effort to construe observable facts as strictly necessary, 
the results must stand solely upon their scientific merits. Beyond this, 
however, every student of Aristotle and St. Thomas knows that there 
lies a large segment of labor where the deductive and demonstrative 
method is more rightly applied, where physics approximates meta- 
physics, where the nature of mobile being as such is sought, the various 
kinds or levels of motion studied, beginning with simple local motion 
and reaching to intellection, where the ontological principles which ex- 
plain these motions are probed. The result is a philosophy of nature, 
distinct from metaphysics, which lies beyond the direct jurisdiction of 
any purely scientific court. Nor is it Hegelian in character. The very 
nature of Aristotelian, in contrast to Platonic philosophy demands a 
close contact with the perceptible world. St. Thomas realized with 
Aristotle that the whole process of explanation must begin with obser- 
vation and remain close to it, if the ultimate results are not to be 
sterile.2* Despite some appearances to the contrary, the whole tenor 


82 Cf. St. Thomas, In Phys., I, 1; In de Gen. et Corrupt., proem. 
83 “ Oportet in naturalibus judicare ex his quae apparent ad sensum.” In 
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of the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy of nature demands cordiality 
toward the physical sciences. The defenders of a decadent Scholas- 
ticism in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were simply not 
acquainted with their patrimony. 

Those who search the peripatetic system for a hint as to the proper 
comparison and harmony between the natural sciences and philosophy 
of nature focus attention upon the distinction in Analytica Posteriora 
with regard to knowledge and proof of fact, and of reason for the 
fact—scientia quia et propter quid, as it was expressed in the Middle 
Ages.*4 At times, according to Aristotle, these distinct labors are 
divided between two sciences—the question of subalternation—but 
generically and in varying degree every science essays both tasks. 
From this point of view the natural sciences appear largely as sci- 
ences of fact, but it seems that their explicative character must be 
recognized particularly in their theoretical phases. What explanation 
the sciences offer is evidently imperfect since their highest resolutions 
remain unexplained themselves and derive their certainty from the 
practical sphere. Philosophy of nature is a science of fact at least 
on a small seale. Its original facts rest upon the basis of common care- 
ful observation. Principally, however, it is a science of strict demon- 
stration.*> It thus becomes evident in what direction the sciences and 
philosophy of nature are mutually to complement each other, and of 
the two disciplines, which is the superior and more perfect.®* 

There is simply no warrant for Mitterer’s claim that physics, the 
lowest division of speculative philosophy in the peripatetic scheme, sig- 


de Coelo, III, 11. “ qui sensum negligit in naturalibus incidit in errorem.” 
In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2. 

*4 Reference could also be made to the quasi-conciliatory character of 
the Topica, the application of mathematical principles to nature (De Coelo, 
III; Metaph., XIII, 2-3), and, of course, St. Thomas’ well-known charac- 
terization of Ptolemaic astronomy as provisional. 

85 One can scarcely touch upon these matters without noting Maritain’s 
lucid discussion of them: Les Degrés du Savoir, chap. II; La Philosophie 
de la Nature, III, 2; and the brief but excellent essay: “ De la Notion de 
Philosophie de la Nature,” in Philosophia Perennis, Festschrift Josef 
Geyser (Regensburg: Habbel, 1930), II, 821-829. 

8°Tt is interesting to speculate as to the interpretation of Aristotle’s 
definition of science, or as to the construction of a definition of science, 
applicable to both the philosophy of nature and the natural sciences. Such 
an effort premises a complete discussion as to the relative notions of the 
two fields with regard to demonstration, the necessary, causality etc. 
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nified for St. Thomas not what we understand by philosophy of nature 
but what we mean by natural science. In the same light the statement 
that St. Thomas considered the theory of hylemorphism primarily as a 
scientific hypothesis, is groundless. To one who examines the theory 
genetically—the dilemma of Parmenides, the Platonic answer, the re- 
interpretation of the theory of Ideas upon the part of Aristotle through 
a closer analysis of substantial change—its philosophical character is 
readily apparent.*7 For St. Thomas, as for Aristotle, the theory of 
matter and form is a rational not an empirical discovery; it is con- 
cerned with the very inner nature of substance; it rests in the realm of 
essence transcending the world of observation; it offers an ultimate 
and not a proximate ground for species and specific change; its object 
is to explain nature in terms of the intelligible. Who will deny that 
in the thought of St. Thomas the theory assumes at times a scientific 
garb? Like Aristotle, St. Thomas does draw heavily upon the notion 
of form for the explanation of specific facts. The result is a kind of 
physies of form or inner qualities.** An overworked use of this method 
in the days of decadent Scholasticism was to draw the fire of Bacon, 
Newton and others. A similar situation could be witnessed today—if, 
for example, the theory of hylemorphism be adduced as the only ex- 
planation of certain physical phenomena, such as atomic unity or the 
characteristics of the periodic system. It may occur if proof of hyle- 
morphism be found in certain physical facts such as radioactivity, or 
if physical realities are deduced from the theory, such as the existence 
of an atomic ether. In St. Thomas’ case there was some excuse for 
this quasi-confusion of philosophy and science; today there is none. 
But in each instance, though these aberrations serve to discredit the 
philosophical theory of matter and form, essentially they leave it 
unimpaired. 

The historical question aside, can it be true that there is no problem 
in connection with the constitution of matter other than that which 
the physicist solves? Does the latter, as Mitterer contends, deal with 
corporeal substance and that which is constitutive of the essence in 
the same way that the philosopher does? When the scientist has dis- 
covered by a kind of technical dismemberment that a material body is 
made up of molecules, themselves composed of atoms, that in turn 


*7For St. Thomas, of course, the theory belongs to physics. “ad 
naturalem pertinet considerare materiam et formam.” In Phys., II, 4. 
*° Cf. Hans Meyer, ibid., p. 59. 
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are constituted of basic material particles; when he has determined 
the behavior, the mode of union ete. of these diverse entities, he has 
proceeded as far as physical means of investigation permit. It cannot 
be denied, however, that there are questions of legitimate interest to the 
human mind that lie beyond this level. To the physicist, for example, 
the atom is some kind of unity in multiplicity. Is it a unity of mere 
relatedness? If so, how can it exist as a sharply differentiated type 
with evenly measured stability and its own precise final tendency? If 
not, how can the manybe strictly one? Chemical change for the scien- 
tist spells some kind of structural or configurational change. But just 
how can the appearance or disappearance of particles, or as in the case 
of isomerism their rearrangement, account for a change of class-type or 
species? The ultimate particles which the physicist reaches are simple 
and indivisible. But it is possible to classify them as specific types and 
as individuals. How can a strictly simple substance be treated in this 
way? Why does the irreducible character of quality and quantity, as 
Duhem has shown, stand out in such bold relief? The ordinary 
physicist will grant that these questions are not his to answer. A 
bolder spirit may insist that he has a right to solve them, and who 
will deny that as an intellectual creature such a privilege is his? But 
it is evident that such problems pass beyond the observable realm; they 
are not within experimental reach. With his proper tools the physicist 
lays bare the dynamically related heterogeneous parts of matter, but 
in so doing he is but passing from the commonly observable to that 
which is observable, as it were, to a highly technical glance. The parts 
which he discovers truly constitute the object but they are not con- 
stitutive of the essence as such. 

The philosopher of nature is interested in the essence of matter, the 
physicist in its structure. As Maritain has pointed out, just because 
the physicist is fundamentally concerned with unmasking reality he 
may employ such fundamental philosophical notions as substance, 
essence or nature, and cause. But while the philosopher deals with 
these realities of set purpose and directly, the scientist touches them 
only indirectly and is not interested in their very inner meaning.®® The 
very nature of his inquiry limits them to a phenomenal treatment at 
his hands. He does not deal with the realm of essences as such which 


8° Maritain’s ingenious distinction is well known. The philosophy of 
nature is interested in perceptible and mobile being, and the natural sciences 
in perceptible and mobile being. Cf. note 35. In this connection ef. St. 
Thomas, In Boeth. de Trin., V, 2 ad 4, 5. 
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is open to rational inquiry and not to observation or measurement.*° 
For the physicist structure is a symbol of the nature, the constitution 
and the specific type of matter. He sees it responsible, for example, 
for the type of an atom, for its activities and properties. Diverse struc- 
tures are possible even among the same material particles; the emer- 
gence of a new structure thus leaves other structures potentially 
present. Structure is dependent upon the various particles, yet dis- 
tinct from them. It pertains to the entire atom or molecule, specifying 
the reaction of any part to any stimulus as long as it is really part and 
parcel of that structure. It is the substantial principle of which struc- 
ture is but the formal effect, the proper accident and token, that the 
Scholastic philosopher of nature seizes. To it he ascribes with more 
penetrating insight the various properties which the physicist assigns 
to structure—the determination of type and the various properties of 
matter, an immanent presence in matter which it specifies and controls 
but upon which it is in some way dependent, and from which in some 
way it emerges.* The parallelism between structure and the substan- 
tial form is expressive. Generically the two explanations possess kin- 
ship; specifically they move apart. The physicist offers a proximate, 
the philosopher of nature an ultimate explanation. 

To say that the philosophical quest of the inner constitution of matter 
transcends the scientific does not mean, of course, that it may ignore 
the latter completely. The role of a complement is not of that order. 
To many, however, this seems to be the very procedure of defenders of 
the hylemorphic theory, since it was originally framed in a prescientific 
age.*2 The defender of the theory is convinced that modern science has 
not demonstrated that the prescientific claim that inorganic nature 
displays a veritable galaxy of substantial changes was an error. To 


“9 Cf. In Metaph., VII, 2, the well-known criticism of the Pre-Socratic 
philosophers: “ Decepit antiquos philosophos hanc rationem inducentes, 
ignorantia formae substantialis. Non enim adhuc tantum profecerant ut 
intellectus eorum se elevaret ad aliquid quod est supra sensibilia: et ideo 
illas formas tantum consideraverunt, quae sunt sensibilia propria vel 
communia. Hujusmodi autem manifestum est esse accidentia. ... Forma 
autem substantialis non est sensibilis nisi per accidens.” 

“This idea has been developed by Leslie J. Walker, “The Bearing of 
Modern Physical Theory on Catholic Philosophy,” in Philosophia Perennis, 
Festschrift Josef Geyser (Regensburg. Habbel, 1930), II, 837 f. 

*2Cf. A. Well, “Zur Rehabilitierung der vorwissenschaftlichen Er- 
fahrung,” Divus Thomas, XIV (1936), 72 ff. 
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many Scholastics this conviction is reactionary.** Sufficiently familiar 
are the attacks they have levelled against it on the score of crystal 
structure, X-ray spectra, the peculiarities of the periodic system etc.*4 
To discuss the theory of hylemorphism with any degree of originality 
is a difficult undertaking, so closely have the relevant data been ex- 
amined and the lines of opinion drawn. It may be well, however, to 
re-emphasize certain facts. In the first place, divergence of view is not 
measured by the attention that is paid to pertinent discoveries of 
modern science. Those who defend the strict Thomistic view are as 
courteous to modern physics as are those who oppose it. Differences 
arise from different philosophical interpretations. The questions of 
substantial change in inorganic nature, of the substantial permanence 
of the elements, belong basically to philosophy and not to science. 
And just because there is more than one philosophical interpretation 
expressive of an. ontological possibility, it is doubtful if strict uni- 
formity will ever result, no matter how much new material science 
brings to light. It is maintained that certain scientific facts unerringly 
indicate the permanence of the elements. But, as the defender of the 
traditional theory points out, there are telling facts that postulate the 
recognition of the molecule, for example, as a strict substantial unit— 
unum per se—and failure on this score will leave the greater part of 
nature unexplained. There are Scholastics, of course, who would com- 
promise; they premise the actual presence of the particles in a com- 
pound, accept a plurality of forms, and locate prime matter in the 
infra-atomie particles alone.4® Whether St. Thomas’ theory is thus 
modified substantially or only accidentally is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. The espousal of mere virtual presence upon the part of 
St. Thomas rests, of course, upon rational and not upon empirical 
grounds, and cannot be brushed lightly aside. At any rate, no phi- 


43 “ Kine andere Erklirung als die Liebe zum Alten wird man schwerlich 
dafiir finden. Da man die alten Vorstellungen nicht ganz aufgeben méchte, 
sucht man ein Stiick des alten naturwissenschaftlichen Weltbildes mit 
einem Stiick des neuen zu verbinden.” J. de Vries, ‘Das Weltbild der 
neuen Physik unde die alte Metaphysik,” Scholastik, X (1935), 84. De 
Vries admits a hylemorphic constitution for the infra-atomic particles only. 
Cf. his remarks in: “ Zum Rémischen Thomisten-Kongress,” Stimmen der 
Zeit, LXVII (1937), 347. 

“4Cf. for example, E. Hartmann, “Das Periodische System und die 
Spezifische Verschiedenheit der Elemente,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XLIX 
(1936), 72-84. 

45 Cf. J. Donat, Cosmologia (8th edit., Innsbruck: Rauch, 1934), p. 167 ff. 
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losophy of nature may ignore a sound scientific account of the constitu- 
tion of matter with impunity. The veridical character of ordinary 
careful observation demands recognition, but so does the superior 
quality of meticulous scientific investigation. The degree in which the 
philosopher responds to the latter will determine at least the fineness 
and the range of his speculations. 

The many kinds of hylemorphism which Mitterer lists—technical, 
phenomenal, essential, mathematical, logical, physical, metaphysical 
ete.—are not present in the thought of St. Thomas in the manner 
that Mitterer discovers them. To speak of technical hylemorphism, for 
example, as the original hylemorphism in the order of knowledge, as 
that from which every other usage of the theory has been conceptually 
derived, is to confuse a useful simile with a principle. Similarly so- 
called logical, mathematical and even phenomenal hylemorphism are 
but analogous uses of the primary notions of matter and form. There 
are other tenets of Mitterer which bulk large in shaping his ultimate 
judgment against hylemorphism. He insists that there are material 
substances which are not physical corporeal substances, or bodies, the 
infra-atomie particles. St. Thomas, it is held, would support this 
view, condemning any effort to apply the hylemorphic theory to such 
particles as the electron or proton. But there is nothing in St. Thomas’ 
defintion of a body to warrant such a conclusion, just as there is no 
reason for condemning the effort to determine the inner constitution of 
an electron, or of the substantial field of which the electron is the most 
concentrated point.4® This latter effort may possess but ephemeral 
value because of the provisional status of physical theory but it can- 
not be condemned as absurd. Again, Mitterer denies to the perceptible 
appearances or qualities of bodies the reality of physical accidental 
forms. Objectively, they may be explained in terms of substance 
purely, of a disturbance in the medium and a psychic reaction upon the 
part of the perceiver. Of a piece with this is his contention that the 
energy of a body is something as removed from the perceptible realm 
as is substance, that it is something substantial, part and parcel of 
the real substance of body itself. These views are not wholly novel. 
Scholastics have been disputing for some time about the formal counter- 


«6 Ratio corporis in hoc consistat, quod sit talis naturae, ut in eo 
possit designari tres dimensiones.” In I Sent., 25, 1, 1, ad 2. “Corpus 
est continuum quod est divisibile omniquaque, id est ad omnem partem 
vel secundum omnem dimensionem.” In De Coelo, I, 2; etc. 
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part of sense perception. They have witnessed the conception of an 
energy theory of qualities at the hands of modern science, and the 
subsequent predication of thinghood to energy. The reduction of all 
qualities to energy, and even the consideration of energy as something 
substantial and possessed of inertia like matter, may be well and good 
for the scientist. It will assist him in computing natural phenomena 
mathematically. But how can these purely scientific abstractions pass 
philosophical muster? Above all, how can they satisfy a philosopher 
trained in the traditions of the philosophia perennis? 

An appraisal of the theory which Mitterer would substitute for that 
of matter and form reveals anew his confusion. He insists that modern 
scientific theory is pledged to a recognition of real substantial changes 
and a diversity of real species in inorganic nature. This very admis- 
sion scarcely permits us to classify its author as a formidable opponent 
of hylemorphism. What remains in substantial change, he holds, is not 
prime matter but a number of particles. What changes is not sub- 
stantial form but essential matter, essential energy and essential struc- 
ture. An inner-substantial change of substance, not a change of what 
is radically but an incomplete substance, occurs; it may be called inner- 
substantial transubstantiation.*7 This leads us to wonder what Mit- 
terer’s precise notion of substance chances to be. Energy and struc- 
ture are essential only in the sense that they flow from the essence 
and are inseparably connected with it. They are proper accidents and 
not constituents of the essence or substance. This leaves substantial 
change explained in terms of essential matter; certain particles remain 
while others appear or disappear. No one will deny the value of this 
as a physical explanation; for the philosopher it marks the place where 
his analysis begins. It is here that the rational explanation of the 
inner constitution of matter divides into the various types of philo- 
sophical atomism and the peripatetic theory of matter and form. 

Mitterer censures hylemorphism as incapable of explaining even the 
simpler chemical changes,** and as utterly helpless in the face of more 
complicated changes known to modern science, the spontaneous or 
artificial transmutation of elements, the mutual interconversion of 
matter and energy, etc. This is evidently correct when the theory is 
distorted to function as a scientific hypothesis. He impeaches hyle- 
morphism upon the plea that its essential conclusions—substantial 
changes are instantaneous and caused ab extra—are contravened by 


47 Cf. notes 20-21. 48 Cf. note 19. 
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the reaction time of chemical changes and the spontaneity of radio- 
active emanations. St. Thomas, of course, knew nothing about the 
speed of reaction or its acceleration by an increase of concentration or 
temperature, or by catalysis. He knew nothing about the many stages 
possible in chemical changes. Nor was this necessary to insist cate- 
gorically upon the instantaneous character of substantial change. The 
reason which he offers, the indivisible character of substance, is philo- 
sophical and decisive.*® A denial of the proposition is akin to a 
denial of the principle of contradiction. In the same way, science has 
shown that elements disintegrate spontaneously, that is, that no known 
causes have been discovered that play a role in accelerating or promot- 
ing radioactive emission. But in no way may this be construed as a 
denial of the principle of motion, of the self evident fact that a body 
cannot of itself actualize the potentiality latent in its being.®° 

Few would disagree with Dr. Mitterer in his insistence upon the 
necessity of critical studies that will compare the world-view of St. 
Thomas with that of our own day. But such efforts require a dis- 
cerning eye. A confusion between the philosophy and the science of 
St. Thomas will necessarily result in a distorted picture. In St. 
Thomas’ thought the strictly scientific portions play a nugatory role. 
They are not the essential basis for his philosophical world-view; they 
are rather cases where that view finds ready, perhaps often ill-timed, 
exemplification.5+ And in dealing with the modern world-view in gen- 


*°“ Cum esse substantiale cujuslibet rei sit in aliquo indivisibili, non 
potest aliqua continuitas attendi in formis substantialibus, ut motus con- 
tinuus possit esse de una forma in aliam secundum remissionem unius 
formae et intensionem alterius.” In Phys., V, 3. Mitterer cites this passage 
and seeks to refute it by emphasizing the reaction time of chemical changes. 

5° Evidently it is impossible to meet every objection that Mitterer offers 
against hylemorphism in the name of science. Many of them are met in 
the better text books. With regard to his espousal of a type of hyle- 
morphism in the organic realm it is better to judge after the appearance 
of the full jwork that he has promised to devote to this theme. Ante- 
cedently it is difficult to see how he will be able to avoid a species of 
Cartesian dualism. 

51 Mitterer seems guilty of a noteworthy error in this respect in: “ Mann 
und Weib nach dem biologischen Weltbild des hl. Thomas und dem der 
Gegenwart,” Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, LVII (1933), 491-557. 
He sees St. Thomas’ false biological theories at the root of the decidedly 
subordinate position which he attributes to woman in the home, society, 
etc. Rather are these views the result of his social, ethical, and to some 
extent Christian outlook. St. Thomas thinks that he sees these views 
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eral it is not the scientific theories of the day that merit the greater 
stress, but rather the manner in which they are set into a larger philo- 
sophical perspective. Hence Thomas und Wissenschaft may not be the 
most expressive title for a comparison between the two world-views. 
Modern thought needs the philosophical principles of St. Thomas sadly 
as a complement to its empirical conquests. The need, of course, is 
not wholly unilateral. Thomistic philosophy must likewise be supple- 
mented by the incorporation of modern discoveries into its general out- 
look upon life and reality—vetera novis augere. This latter task calls 
for Scholastic thinkers who, like Mitterer, are well conversant with 
modern scientific theory. But unlike Mitterer, if they sail the seven 
seas of science, they must not lose their philosophical bearings. 


JosePH M. Martine. 
The Catholic University of America. 


confirmed in the false biological notions concerning conception, etc. which 
he had received from Aristotle. 
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Psychology. (A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Organic and Rational 
Life.) By Pauu J. Guenn. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. viii + 391, $2.50. 


This excellent book should serve, as the author says in the preface, to 
help the college student to lay a solid foundation of philosophy for the 
study of scientific psychology. 

As one might expect from the title, much of the material of the 
book can be found in modern textbooks of biology. There is this 
important difference, however; in this book the students are given the 
principles without the wealth of detail usual in textbooks. To the 
student who has had a course in biology this material will serve as an 
excellent review and will relate the subject-matter of biology to scientific 
psychology. 

The teacher of scientific psychology will prefer to have more material 
from his field of work included and in some instances, better presented. 
The treatment of sensation and perception (pp. 246-48) will prove 
difficult to the student, and more exactness in discussing the nervous 
system is desirable. 

These are small defects, and the reviewer joins with the author in 
thinking that the book may awaken desire for further study of philo- 
sophical psychology and lay a solid foundation for the pursuit of 
scientific psychology. 

J. Epwarp Ravra. 

The Catholic University of America. 


The Two Sciences of Psychology. By Artuur D. Fearon. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xiii 320, $2.50. 


The author tells us in the preface of his book that it is designed for 
beginners. He also says that “ more intensive courses in both these 
sciences will be better appreciated after an acquaintance with this 
elementary text on psychology.” 

One finds it very difficult to agree with the above statement for 
several reasons. 1. There are a number of mis-statements of fact. 
2. Some of the descriptions are poor. 3. The author has seen fit to 
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introduce terms not in general use either in experimental or metaphysical 
psychology. 

As mis-statements let us point out the following: On page 56 we 
read, “ To the rear of the stem is attached a large mass of connective 1 
tissue, which is the cerebellum or small brain.” The description of a 
neuron (p. 56) is faulty, dendrites are not ramifications at one end of 
an axone. A synapse (p. 122) is not an area where dendrites join. 
Students will find it difficult to understand these descriptions. On page 
109 we are told that “the mind influences the adrenalin gland to give 
forth adrenal into the blood stream.” We learn (p. 49) that small birds 
are brought into mines where there is danger of poisonous gas because 
they have a more sensitive power of smell. The list of simple reflexes 
‘p. 95) ineludes epileptic fits. It is doubtful if anyone but the author 
considers an epileptic convulsion a simple reflex. The reviewer finds 
no mention of cortical reflexes, and he considers the treatment of the 
conditioned reflex (p. 96) very inadequate. 

The following statements are not clear. Page 104, “ When the body 
suffers itself to be acted upon or to undergo a change caused by the 
mind (such as a rushing of blood to the head), it has undergone a 
passion.” On page 189 we learn that practicing deliberate and slow 
articulation can cure stuttering. Those who work with speech defects 
would be delighted if this were true in even a fairly large percentage 
of the cases they meet. The concepts of extroversion (p. 180) as lack 
of development of the habit of attention; and of introversion (p. 181) 
as an abnormality are beautifully simple but hardly in line with the 
accepted meanings of these terms. Although of minor importance, it 
is unfortunate that the author subsumes the temperature sense, labyrin- 
thine and kinaesthetic senses, ete. under touch when there are such good 
reasons for considering and treating them as separate senses. 

It is of questionable value in a book for beginners in the study of a sci- 
ence to use terms in unusual ways. The use of the term ‘ habit’, a word 
which has a definite meaning in modern psychology, and the expression 
standardized and non-standardized minds (pp. 86-87) are examples. 
The introduction into an elementary text of hybrid words such as 
mentology (pp. 28 and 300) and egology (pp. 220 and 300) is also of 
questionable value. Finally the use of such expressions as those at the 
bottom of pages 66 and 116 seems out of place in a book intended for 
college students. 


1 Italics introduced by reviewer. 
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The number of references to the publications in the field is very small 
for a college text. There are about thirty references to the work of ten 
authors. The book is well printed and bound and, were it not for the 
defects some of which are mentioned in this review, would be a useful 
text. 


J. EpwarD 
The Catholic University of America. 


La Personnalité littéraire de Newman. By FERNANDE TARDIVEL. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1937. Pp. 444, 48 franes, plus 15% carriage. 


J. H. Newman Educateur. By the same author. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1937. Pp. 236, 25 franes, plus 15% carriage. 


Dr. Tardivel, in his two studies on Newman, shows penetrating in- 
sight into the brilliant and versatile personality of the great Oratorian 
thinker. Better than any writer since the time of Wilfred Ward, he 
has captured and portrayed the true Newman. It is an ironic paradox 
that France is discovering one of the great writers of the English 
language while his works too often lie unread on the shelves of English 
and American libraries. France needs such a study because unfortunate 
interpretations of his philosophy have convinced many that Newman 
was the forerunner of modernism and anti-intellectualism, but England 
also needs a revival of interest in the genius who was among her 
greatest glories. 

The first study, La Personnalité littéraire de Newman, a product of 
the Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie, is of general interest. 
It is divided into four books. The first is biographical and historical. 
Since Newman rarely if ever wrote “ literature” as such, his writings 
ean best be understood in the actual historical setting which occasioned 
them. These considerations are followed in the second book by a careful 
analysis of the elements of Newman’s personality. He is seen as a man 
of vision and inspiration, an idealist whose life was consumed by a 
passion for the real. He would make the great realities which he 
grasped available to the many who fed on appearances and illusions. 
At the service of such an ideal was the exquisite sensibility of an artist, 
a memory laden with the concrete beauties of the past, a powerful, 
almost eidetic imagination, an intuitive, all-devouring intelligence and a 
heart aflame with spiritual ardor. When such a temperament was nur- 
tured in the rich humanism of Oxford and the supernatural insight of 
the Fathers, nature and grace were fused at a white heat. 
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In the third book Dr. Tardivel examines Newman’s achievements as 
a literary critic and a moralist. The nineteenth century was tainted 
with religious liberalism and indifferentism. Newman’s analysis of such 
unbelief was so inspired that his Ozford University Sermons will 
probably endure as classics of psychological insight and religious pene- 
tration. Less enduring, because of the weakened vitality of the object 
of his attack, are his works on English Protestant prejudices against 
the ancient Church. .Nor were the weaknesses of his fellow Catholics 
ignored by his healing scalpel. He warned the ultramontane faction 
that not only were they slighting the works of God by despising nature 
and natural culture, but also by their indifference to the lost sheep 
they were depriving millions of a chance to receive the leaven of 
supernatural truth. 

As a literary critic Newman gave us shrewd analyses of the respective 
genii of the Greek and Latin languages, some happy observations on the 
nature of poetry (Dr. Tardivel reprints a newspaper account of a 
Newman lecture on poetry, hitherto available only to the research 
scholar), and a convincing study of the nature of literary style. In 
the field of historical criticism he follows the best modern style of 
recapturing the atmosphere of a period or a person. Insight rather 
than enumeration characterizes his Historical Sketches. This is possible 
because Newman is the psychologist par excellence. So sensitive was he 
to the slightest workings of the human heart that each of his hearers 
felt that Newman’s sermons were directed to him alone. Their oneness 
with human nature gives them their universal and unending appeal. 
He grasped the spirit of his age and forced it to sit in judgment before 
the eternal teaching of the Gospel. 

The final book is given to a study of Newman’s literary qualities. The 
keen irony which appears so frequently in the controversial books is 
treated with understanding. In another chapter the author does not 
hesitate to contradict Bremond and place the eloquence of Newman in 
the category of greatness, even of sublimity. Yet this eloquence was 
unstudied, a product only of spiritual zeal. His poetry is to be found 
more in his sermons than his verse. “ L’esthétique est dans les lettres, 
l’éthique dans les poémes . . . la poésie la plus poétique . . . est chez 
Newman sa prose religieuse.” His magic touch evoked from the English 
language a music which no writer since Shakespeare has equalled. Yet 
his vocabulary was Latin rather than Saxon; his imagery that of the 
Scriptures. The Ciceronian period and the biblical parallelism alike 
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enliven his style. Such was his realism that the photographic detail of 
his larger works becomes tiring, but the perfection of his sermons and 
lectures was exquisite. Dr. Tardivel concludes this work on a lyric note: 
“Le role littéraire de Newman aura done été de vivifier la vérité par la 
beauté, la beauté par la vérité, et d’avoir conclu entre elles, comme 
Iahvé avee son peuple, une alliance éternelle.” 

The second study, J. H. Newman, Educateur, is more specialized. It 
deals with Newman’s educational theory and history. The theory is 
expressed in The Idea of a University and in Volume III of Historical 
Sketches, while the main outlines of Newman’s actual practice as a 
tutor in Oxford, rector of the Catholic University of Ireland, and 
director of the Oratory School at Birmingham, are found in the 
usual biographies, although the author has added new material and has 
shown fine insight in presentation. To Newman a university exists to 
form a cultivated, elevated élite who in their turn will raise the standards 
of the entire community. In carrying out his ideals, Newman was a 
man of action, not a mere theorist. In Ireland he supervised all the 
details of the work, financial, architectural as well as educational. His 
concept of the Oxford tutor was most successful in renovating its 
decadent colleges. His school at Birmingham was so well taught that 
its pupils had little difficulty in advancing to the most exacting higher 
schools. His ideal of higher education by Catholic colleges at Oxford, 
denied during his lifetime, was accepted shortly after his death. Truly 
he had St. John Bosco’s passion for educating youth. Like this saint, 
he has given the world an ideal of intellectual and moral formation so 
exacting in its demands upon the teacher that it may never be widely 
adopted, yet so fruitful in its effects that it may never be surpassed. 

Each of these books has an excellent bibliography and index of proper 


names, but neither has a general index, an important omission in such 
outstanding studies. 


JoHN F. Cronin. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md. 


God and Man’s Destiny (Inquiries into the Metaphysical Foundations 
of Faith). By Hartizy Burr ALexanper. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. ix + 235. 


Most of the chapters that constitute this volume had previous appear- 
ance in various philosophical journals. Several of them were given as 
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lectures on various occasions. Nevertheless, there is a fair degree of 
unity in the collection as the author seeks to discover the deeper mean- 
ing of the place of God in the unfolding of man’s life. As an experienced 
anthropologist and a professional philosopher, Professor Alexander 
should be well equipped for his task. Further, he insists upon the 
sound values of the ancient traditions in the field of his inquiry. Of 
the modernist thinking which rejects them, he insists that it is unsound 
and its ideals of rationality illusory. “Its naturalisms and its morals 
alike center upon the nows of experience and thereby reality escapes 
them. The political, social and intellectual malease of our time is the 
outcome—a state of mind and affairs which is far more a sorry escapade 
of human culture than any genuine civilization.” 

Despite these grounds for anticipation of a thorough-going meta- 
physical study, we were very frankly disappointed and disillusioned. 
Without discounting the considerable number of trenchant observations 
upon his transcendly important theme, we must insist that the author 
falls into the very modernist irrationalities which he sets out to oppose. 
If, in these confused times, one may still hold to the principle of 
contradiction, at least then it remains true that nothing short of 
definitely Infinite Being can rationally account for this evidently finite 
universe. Yet, Professor Alexander, embarked upon what he has clearly 
labeled “ metaphysical foundations of faith,” does not seem to feel this 
necessity. Let us hear him in the chapter he is pleased to call “ The 
Honour of God.” “ We call all this the tale of Creation, and nowadays 
we have named it Evolution, but both names mean but one thing, which 
is that the world in which we share is headed towards a summit that 
we are in some sense mounting, and that as the lights break more and 
more upon the heights afar off, glittering ever more clearly we know 
for what ends we have been born and under what leadership we 
ascend. It is true that desperate labour marks the ascent, and that each 
age is like a stricken field where many are fallen and the waste is 
heavy, and that there is no utter assurance for any, nor for God himself, 
that a triumphant quiet will be as an end. We cannot count upon any 
citadel of everlasting security nor upon any quiescence into unalloyed 
glorification” (p. 100). Just previously he has said: “God is the 
power for good in the same sense that a high-minded man may be a 
power for good, only in magnitude differing; he is spiritually good and 
he is striving, as a strong spirit must strive, to bring to expression his 
spiritual life in nature and history and in the lives of his comrade spirit ” 
(p. 99). 
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We have quoted thus at length to indicate the general lack of any 
comprehension of Infinity. But a finite god is the very essence of the 
modernity and incidentally of the irrationality of which Professor 
Alexander complains while completely embracing. From such a hope- 
lessly confused viewpoint, which is really the rejection of anything like 
a real metaphysics, it is not surprising that the traditional doctrine of 
Infinite Being, put down as an “ archaic theology,” should be travestied 
where it is not understood and ridiculed where some vestige of correct 
statement is permitted. It should follow also, as it does, that any attempt 
of reason to understand the nature of God, as God is, must be considered 
by this author as absurd. 

Venturing into what has generally been called Revealed Religion, 
Professor Alexander thus defines the Incarnation: “Thus the In- 
carnation in essence is the fact of the embodiment of man’s ideal of 
his own shadowy nobility—that for which he would that he could 
sacrifice all else in an utter devotion.” For a complete lack of regard 
for historical fact, this typical view matches the confusion evident 
above in the attempt at a rational analysis of the Infinite. Realities of 
time and place are dismissed as easily as the fundamental principles 
of thinking itself. 

This volume has some importance as representative of the chaos in 
thought which has resulted from a complete loss of even the meaning 
of metaphysical approach to reality. It suggests the reason for the 
hopelessness of so much of modern philosophizing. President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago, in his recent volume Higher Learning in 
America, voicing his eloquent plea for the primacy of metaphysics in 
any true university culture, could well have just such a work as Professor 
Alexander’s in mind. Until that plea is heard, and what is more im- 
portant, perhaps, understood (as it has not been understood by many 
of Dr. Hutchin’s university critics), we may expect a continuance of this 
hopeless philosophical confusion. 

CHARLES A, Harr. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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What Man Has Made of Man. (A Study of the Consequences of Platon- 
ism and Positivism in Psychology.) By Mortimer J. Apter. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. Pp xvii +- 246. 


The crucial position of psychology both in its practical and speculative 
dimensions has given contemporary philosophers valid grounds to 
“lament what man has made of man.” Failure to understand correctly 
the nature of man has led to a denial of the material or spiritual 
element in man. Over-specialization has led to a one-sided view of man 
and has resulted in a philosophy of degradation by reducing man to 
the level of an animal or stripping him of his humanity in a travesty 
on angelic or divine life. The evident hopelessness in trying to lead a 
life out of consonance with his nature is characterized by the despair 
that has gripped society today. The majority of Scholastic philosophers 
are satisfied in defending their own position for the benefit of their own 
students and along the lines of the traditional textbooks in rational 
psychology; some few with an almost smug complacency refuse to con- 
sider the contributions of modern psychologists; a handful are interested 
not in a negative program of vindictiveness but in a positive analysis 
of these contributions in the light of the principles of St. Thomas. 
Professor Adler’s latest book leaves no doubt as to which group he 
belongs. 

Four lectures delivered before the Institute of Psychoanalysis in 
Chicago constitute the occasion for What Man Has Made of Man. 
Intended as discussions of methodological problems in relation to 
scientific procedures in the field of psychoanalysis, it is not surprising 
to find the author insisting on fundamentals by a sharp delineation of 
the relations between philosophy and science. As an outstanding 
Thomistic student Adler maintains that the discussion of fundamentals 
is not “a nostalgic return to the dead past.” Philosophy did not end 
with Aquinas. The idea of a closed system is stifling to men of broad 
vision. To genuine thinkers the study of Thomism should be the opening 
of new horizons to the human mind. One can be a Thomist, in the 
opinion of the author, “only by being a philosopher facing con- 
temporary issues in the light of reason and experience . . . and through 
being respectful of the tradition of human knowledge wherein it bears 
witness to the truth.” 

These lectures are reprinted in the schematic outline form in which 
they were written and delivered before the Institute. This is indeed 
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unfortunate for although the author has captured the value and spirit 
of philosophical synthesis and analysis, the reader is also captured in 
a maze of distinctions and subdistinctions that at first is bewildering 
and then offensive. The charm and ease of Adler’s usual style is 
completely lost. Appended to the lectures and constituting by far the 
philosophical value of the work is a series of notes that comprise a 
miniature encyclopedia of philosophical psychology. There is no at- 
tempt at a vain show of erudition but from the thoroughness of his study 
the author’s grasp of his subject is reflected in his product. The con- 
viction that scholarship is a great advantage to a man who looks at 
the totality is evident. The danger of vast scientific knowledge un- 
accompanied and undirected by wisdom is obviously enormous. In the 
light of combining the lectures and notes (the only way the book must 
be studied) it is seen that five main problems are pursued: 


. The distinction and relation between science and philosophy. 

. The place of history in the realm of knowledge. 

. Psychology in its dimensions of experimental and rational. 

. Scientific psychology in the dimensions of psychometrics and psycho- 
analysis. 

5. Philosophical analysis of psychoanalysis in its two aspects, the uncon- 
scious and repressions. 


Professor Adler has applied Thomistic principles to his analysis of 
these five theses. Inaccuracies of expression rather than in basic mean- 
ing at times startle the reader, for example, in speaking of the powers 
of the soul he does not clearly indicate that they are of the soul as a 
principle rather than as a subject; appetite is not sharply distinguished 
into natural and elicited; the difference between instinct in man and 
animals is not clearly cut; the imagination is called the passive intellect 
because it is the faculty productive of experiences. The lectures and 
notes treating of the Freudian interpretation of the unconscious and 
repression deserve special mention. The difficult Thomistic analysis of 
habits is exceptionally well done although St. Thomas apparently refers 
to habits as the “ determinate condition ” in relation to the object and 
not to the degree of perfection as the author suggests. Habits for a 
Thomist are specified by their object. In his discussion of the pre- 
conscious and the unconscious from the point of view of habits, we are 
given a distinct contribution to the field of philosophy and psycho- 
analysis. The treatment of repression is questionable from a Thomistic — 
viewpoint. St. Thomas was interested in human acts, that is, acts under 
the control of man. He gave an analysis of normal psychology in these 
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acts which includes the hypocritical or deliberate repression, the sub- 
stitution of different objects in place of actions directly against the 
habit. Freud’s contribution was on the side of the abnormal or in- 
deliberate repression and was outside the scope of St. Thomas’ purpose. 
It is a psychopathic phenomenon demanding psychopathic treatment 
either by analysis or authoritative rejection by one in whom the 
patient has great confidence. The fact of repression does generate moral 
problems that must be solved on the basis of whether or not the 
pression is deliberate or indeliberate. Fundamentally a repression is a 
dishonesty in refusing to recognize a habit for what it is. The failure 
to distinguish between deliberate and indeliberate repression leaves 
Adler’s treatment unsatisfactory. It stops short and leads to fatal con- 
sequences. If repression is limited to his interpretation then all those 
who are attempting to build in a set of habits in the construction of a 
life of virtue will develop a neurosis. Conscious but not hypocritical 
repression, for Thomas Aquinas, is a necessity for the exercise of 
Christian virtues. It is the indeliberate repression that leads to all the 
abnormal dangers which Freud has outlined. Moreover, operative habits 
do not retain all their energetic efficiency except when used; lack of 
exercise leads to the disintegration of the habit. We would add to 
Adler’s definition of a repression by saying: Repression is present when 
the will moves the reason not to consider the objects to which the 
passions tend and at the same time pushes the passions (hypocritically) 
towards these same objects (italics mine). In short it is the result of 
refusing to recognize the nature of a habit while agreeing to its opera- 
tion. Professor Adler is right in attempting to interpret the abnormal 
from the psychological principles of St. Thomas and has given a 
pioneer effort in this direction. He knows the phenomena from the 
Freudian standpoint and Scholastics may look to him for a more 
penetrating study on this question in the future. 

Franz Alexander of the Institute of Psychoanalysis in Chicago has 
written a stimulating and unique introduction to What Man Has Made 
of Man, in which he states that the conclusions, approach and whole 
outlook of the author are diametrically opposite to his own. 

What Man Has Made of Man is poorly printed; typographical errors 
are many and frequent; a bibliography is missing and once again the 
author insists on an indexless book which is a great handicap to the 
student-reader. 

Rosert J. SLAVIN. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Le Probleme du Mal d’aprés Saint Augustin. By R&eis Jouivet. Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne, Editeurs, 1936. Pp. 167. 


The present work represents the re-edition of a Memoir first pub- 
lished in 1930 in the Archives de Philosophie upon the occasion of the 
fifteenth centenary of the death of Saint Augustine. No noteworthy 
changes have been made in the text; the principal reason prompting 
the new edition being the desire to place at the disposal of the general 
publie a study previously available only to readers of the Archives de 
Philosophie. In the new edition, as in the former, the appropriate 
Latin texts of Augustine are abundantly quoted in the form of foot- 
notes. And we agree with the author that the work is rendered much 
more valuable as a result of this method of procedure. 

In the Introduction the autkor notes the importance which Saint 
Augustine always attached to the problem of evil. As a young man, 
he had accepted for a time the false solution proposed by the Mani- 
cheans; and much of his long later life was spent in refuting the 
Manicheans and the Pelagians, whose erroneous teachings on the origin 
of evil were doing great harm. In fact, the problem of evil might well 
be called one of several central points around which all of Augustine’s 
thoughts revolve. And it is undoubtedly this life-long dedication of 
his superb intellect to the problem of evil which accounts for the fact 
that in the fifteen hundred years which have followed no one has been 
able to add anything of important value to his analysis of the problem. 

The author dedicates the First Part of his work to an exposition of 
the Nature of Evil. Under this heading the existence of both physical 
and moral evil in the world is established; the attitude of the Stoics 
toward physical evil is discussed; and the Manichean doctrine is 
presented and refuted. The First Part concludes with an exposition 
of the teachings of Augustine on the nature of evil. 

In the Second Part of the volume the author considers the Origin of 
Evil. The first twenty-two pages of this section are devoted to the 
origin of physical evil. A forty-page treatment of the origin of moral 
evil then follows; this latter important topic being discussed in its 
relationship to original sin, the free will of man, and the foreknowledge 
of God. 

A Conclusion of fourteen pages shows how both physical and moral 
evil fit into the general scheme of Divine Providence. An Appendix of 
thirty pages presents a comparative study of Augustine and Plotinus 
in which the author finds that their respective doctrines on the problem 
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of evil bear only a superficial resemblance to each other. The volume 
then concludes with a Bibliography of thirty-seven titles on the problem 
of evil according to Saint Augustine and thirty-one titles on the above 
comparative study of Augustine and Plotinus. 

Although not pretentious in its size, this little work of Monsieur 
Jolivet remains none the less valuable. It adequately treats a topic 
which deserves much more consideration than is usually given it. We 
like to believe that our metaphysics can be of value in molding the 
everyday lives of men. And yet many of our manuals persist in de- 
voting page after page to insoluble disputes, while treating the problem 
of evil more or less as a foot-note to the transcendental property of 
goodness. One or two pages are usually given over to the definition and 
divisions of evil, and our authors then consider their obligations 
satisfied. 

In various forms, the problem of evil is one of the major concerns 
of many of our modern social sciences. It lies behind our political and 
economic upheavals and the attitude of our people toward these crises. 
And the inability of men to reconcile a God of Goodness with the 
physical and moral evil so evident in the modern world remains, for 
many, one of the greatest stumbling-blocks to Christianity. 

The masses of our people, as well as the mathematical and social 


sciences are now in grave need of a sound metaphysics. In some in- 
stances they have even asked us to give it to them. And it is because 
Monsieur Jolivet’s little volume represents a step in the direction of 
fulfilling our obligations in these matters that it deserves our praise and 
consideration. 


CHARLES J. McF'AppEN. 
Augustinian College, 
Washington, D.C. 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 12: January 10, 1937. 


Kurt Edward Rosinger: What Shall We Look For in Art? The author 
declares that contrary to the notions of the purpose of art in the minds 
of most people, communication of an idea is not the integral factor in art. 
Nor is inability to comprehend the artist’s meaning an indication of lack 
of artistic understanding. The understanding of art signifies the apprehen- 
sion of its form which is the essence of art and the basic source of esthetic 
delight. The conveying of esthetic qualities, not hidden messages, is the 
real purpose of an artistic creation. Marie Swabey: Circles. Stimulated 
by the opprobrium which she finds attached to the term “ circle ” in current 
scientific discussion, the writer here attempts to show that all circles are 
not “vicious” but she differentiates among several disparate types which 
include valid and benign as well as vicious. It is contended that to describe 
or estimate certain fundamental conceptions except in terms of themselves 
is impossible, and though circularity cannot be avoided, science and its 
methods are not thereby discredited. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 15: July 22, 1937. 


Joseph Ratner: Science as History. This is a discussion of the temporal 
quality of the cosmos,—time denuded of consequential differentiating power 
as in the Newtonian system and time retaining temporal qualities and hence 
occasioning differentiating effects or consequences as in the Einsteinian 
theory. In the former, time is held to be formally cosmic but actually of 
purely iocal significance, whereas in the latter, times formally local have 
actual cosmic significance. The article advances the evolutionistic interpre- 
tation of the problem structure vs. function (or history vs. nature) in 
respect to temporal relations. Time is considered a fundamental and 
irreducible characteristic of nature, thus making all science of nature 
necessarily historical. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXIV, No. 21: October 14, 1937. 


George Boas: The Ninth International Congress of Philosophy and the 
Second International Congress of Esthetics and of the Science of Art. Im- 
pressions and Reactions to the Congress. A report of the papers read in 
the Congrés Descartes. A group of eight hundred philosophers were told 
at the opening of the Congress why one reads Descartes. M. Paul Valéry 
presented the thought that not for his method nor for his ideas, but for 
his self-revelation, the manifestation of his “ magnificent and memorable 
Ego ” does one read Descartes. And this, which to Professor Boas seemed 
paradoxical at the opening of the Congress, seemed very reasonable at its 
close. The writer states his reasons with candor and simplicity. H. C. 
Sprinkle: The Logic of Libertarianism. There is an attempt on the part 
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of the author to prove by a series of logical propositions that Libertarianism 
is compatible with either determinism or indeterminism. It can not, 
however, be proved to be consistent with the absolute pre-determinism of 
all events, which doctrine is here understood to assert that all choices are 
inevitable. As the author realizes, much depends upon how such terms as 
human freedom, determinism, indeterminism, etc. are understood. There is 
some question as to whether the meaning given to them here can be inden- 
tified with those current theories which go by the same name. 


Psychological Review—Vol. XLIV, No. 4: July, 1937. 


Harvey A. Carr: The Search for Certainty. As a measure of learning 
performances and of individual differences in learning ability, the method 
of correlating the scores of even and odd trials is wholly unreliable, due 
to the impossibility of isolating constitutional factors from chance, and a 
possible third variable, viz, the ‘learning factor’ of which the constitu- 
tional factor is a function. Therefore its use in the field of mental tests 
may do irreparable harm if continued. M. A. Wenger: Criticism of Pavlov’s 
Concept of Internal Inhibition. This paper attempts to show (1) that the 
behavior which probably led Pavlov to conceive of a gradually irradiating 
cortical inhibition of responses may be explained more parsimoniously by 
muscular relaxation and reciprocal innervation and (2) that such behavior 
is not necessarily a phenomenon of learning, but instead is an artifact 
due to experimental conditions. Thomas Paul Young: Is Cheerfulness- 
Depression a General Temperamental Trait? The answer is in the negative 
due to the failure to discover positive correlations between the liking and 
disliking of odors and two other affective traits, viz (a) the recalling of 
pleasant and unpleasant words and (b) the rating of one’s mood as 
cheerful-depressed. Roger Brown Loucks: Reflexology and the Psychobi- 
ological Approach: Pavlov’s ‘ irradiation hypothesis (purely physiological) 
is inadequate and untenable as an explanation of the inhibition of responses 
for: (1) it is derived primarily by analogy from abnormal epileptoid dis- 
turbances, (2) there is no causal nexus between irradiation and gradient, 
and (3) Pavlov’s six studies consistently fail to demonstrate the basic 
principle of irradiation. A Psychobiological approach is advocated. 
Wilbert S. Ray: The Relationship of Retroactive Inhibition, Retrograde 
Amnesia and the Loss of Recent Memory. The Three phenomena are similar 
in that (1) they all lie in the field of memory; (2) they all involve losses 
of memory; (3) in each case the memory material lost is that learned 
during the temporal period immediately preceding the event which caused 
the loss; (4) each would seem to be accompanied by a ‘ non-discernible’ 
change in the nervous system of the type which accompanies such psych- 
ological processes as learning; (5) each may be an inability to recall rather 
than an inability to retain; (6) each may involve an emotional tone; (7) 
this emotional tone may be unpleasant and may be acquired during the 
period of the retention in each case. Georgene H. and John P. Seward: 
Internal and External Determinants of Drives. The authors seek to point 
out some of the basic factors in motivation resulting in drives toward such 
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things as food and drink, activity, mating, ascendance, submission and 
exploration. 

This issue also contains: Roswell P. Angier: Hdward Stevens Robinson 
and George Humphrey: A Note on System-Theory. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLVII, No. 4: July, 1937. 


T. V. Smith: Philosophy and Democracy. Since Democracy, alone, 
jealousy guards and enshrines a faith in ideality that includes and tran- 
scends all the faiths of all the sectaries, it is the only protection of the 
Truth-for-me, the Goodness-for-me, the Beautiful-for-me, which, in the 
author’s opinion, are the most that Philosophy can reach. Anonymous: 
An Analysis of Jewish Culture. It is the contrast or conflict between the 
basic ethical principle of Jewish and non-Jewish cultures, the conflict be- 
tween ‘mores,’ which, perhaps more than any other factor, certainly more 
than any biological or racial antipathy, and more than differences in folk- 
ways and the material aspects of culture, accounts for the cultural un- 
assimilability of Jews. A. E. Avey: Moral Skepticism and the Way of 
Escape. The way of escape from subjectivity and therefore from moral 
skepticism lies in the thought process itself, which is the judge and deter- 
miner of what is objectively rational, formally and materially. Edward W. 
Strong: Metaphors and Metaphysics. Cosmic metaphors (which is the 
author’s imaginative interpretation of analogical metaphysics in reference 
to God, Being, Truth, Reality, ete.), although they are falsely hypostatized 
or reified by some philosophers into real substances, do offer a service to 
philosophy. They are the poetic recourse of the philosopher where rational 
means fail. 


Journal of Applied Psychology—Vol. XXI: June, 1937. 


Mapheus Smith and W. C. Nystrom: A Study of Social Participation and 
of Leisure Time of Leaders and Non-leaders. This comparison instituted 
between high-school leaders and non-leaders in respect of social partici- 
pation and use of leisure time shows that the former devote predominantly 
more time to extra-curricular social activities that draw out and encourage 
qualities of leadership, than do the latter. E. G. Williamson: An Analysis 
of the Young-Hstabrooks Studiousness Scale. For the two small samples 
of students at Colgate and Minnesota, studiousness does make a small 
unique contribution to the correlation with college scholarship of tests of 
scholastic aptitude for one group but not for the other. Moreover this 
contribution does not have weight equal to that of high school scholarship. 
The studiousness score adds nothing to the correlation between high school 
and college scholarship, though it is only fair to state that the authors 
intended only to devise an instrument which would supplement tests of 
scholastic intelligence and not high school grades as predictors of college 
scholarship. H. P. Longstaff: Mothers’ Opinions of Children’s Radio 
Programs. This form of advertising shows decided effectiveness in inducing 
children to persuade their mothers to buy the commodities advertised on 
these programs. The fact that parents continue to buy those products which 
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children consume is substantiation of the belief that most of these com- 
modities which children can use are wanted for themselves by about as 
many as want them for the premiums offered. The attitudes of mothers 
toward this technique are about equally divided for and against. The 
logical thing to do for advertisers is to strive to remove as many of the 
objectionable features as possible and thereby reduce the antagonism to as 
much of a minimum as possible. Fred McKinney: An Empirical Method 
of Analzing a Sales Interview. Such an analysis, based on the ratings and 
the qualitative responses to the good and poor items in a sales presentation, 
is of service in discerning objective differences between good and poor 
salemanship and in indicating general appeals and strategy. Jean Wolf: 
A Comparative Study of Two Groups of Girls of Relatively Equal Intelli- 
gence but Differing Markedly in Achievement. In the light of the findings 
in this study the conclusions are drawn that: (1) the two groups manifest 
measureable differences in such personality traits as the tests used purport 
to measure, although these differences vary from complete to negligible 
reliability; (2) the failing group is not endowed with special nonverbal 
abilities that might warrant a disinterest in verbal tasks; (3) the intelli- 
gence tests used, reveal differences between the two groups, the one item 
that differentiates the groups with complete reliability in favor of the 
success group being that of ‘ dissected sentences’; (4) the achievement tests 
used indicate that the two groups differ most in subjects that require 
reasoning, and least, in drill subjects. Further experimentation however 
is suggested with the personality tests and with the analysis of the Binet 
and achievement tests. 

This issue also contains: Robert Hoppock: Job Satisfaction of Psy- 
chologists. Helen R. Messenger: An Illustration of New Techniques in Test 
Construction. Douglas Fryer: The Proposed American Association of 
Applied and Professional Psychology. 


The Philological Review—Vol. XLVI, No. 3: May, 1937. 


Raphael Demos: Plato’s Idea of the Good. The good is a value, a prin- 
ciple by which to test empirical relations, intrinsically desirable, self- 
sufficient and complete. It is the norm, the cause, the summit, and the 
defining principle of being, whose notion transcends the action of the 
intellect and is revealed to the mind in a moment of rapture. William 
Henry Werkmeister: Seven Theses of Logical Positivism Critically Ea- 
amined. Three theses are analyzed: “ Knowledge is knowledge only because 
of its form” is untenable, for “experience” is not mere content, but 
content permeated by form. (2) In a proposition, meaning is identified 
with verifiability ; but according to four positivistic criteria, the “ reference 
to verification . . . should be discarded as irrelevant.” (3) “ There is only 
empirical knowledge”; here the positivist dissenters destroy their basic 
assumptions: they look for escape from “ metaphysical realism,” invalidate 
the “principle of induction,” and discard the problem of meaning. John 
Tull Baker: Henry More and Kant; A Note to the Second Argument on 
Space in the Transcendental Aesthetic. For More, space necessarily exists 
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as the metaphysical framework of the external world; for Kant, it neces- 
sarily exists as the logical framework of our knowledge of the external 
world. More argued thus in his attempt to introduce God into Cartesian 
cosmology; Kant’s purpose was a transmutation of metaphysical into 
logical entities. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLVI, Whole No. 27: July, 1937. 


William Henry Werkmeister: Seven Theses of Logical Positivism Criti- 
cally Examined, II. The last four of the seven theses selected are criticized 
in this article. These are 1) that the propositions of metaphysics are 
pseudo, i. e. without intelligible meaning. 2) All science is one, viz physics. 
3) All propositions of logic are Kantology. 4) Pure mathematics is nothing 
but logic. These theses are well refuted; it is shown e.g. that Positivism 
posits metaphysical propositions. The author has attempted to study 
critically the “ temper of scientific empiricism ” and to provide a “ counter- 
irritant.” Henry Lanz: Toward Metaphysics of Space. After inventing a 
consciousness for a tree (which a Freudian would call projecting one’s own 
inhibited ideas into a tree) the author eventually explains his purpose: a 
radical revision of all metaphysical values. Roger W. Holmes: Gentile’s 
Sistema di logica. A presentation of one major argument: in the realm of 
philosophy, the act of thinking and its norm must be intimately connected. 
The norm cannot transcend the act of the knowing subject. Holmes en- 
dorses this immanentism. Morris Lazerowitz: Knowledge by Description. 
A study of those propositions in which “description complexes involving 
sense data items” are “believed or disbelieved to apply uniquely to 
particular objects.” E.g. This paper is white. Such propositions are not 
directly known: they require a logically prior acquaintance with the facts 
making them truths before they can be known by us to be truths. 
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